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T HAS been called the “most wanted” 
I pen in all the world! Yet words 
alone can never tell you why... 

There’s the richness of its smooth 
and tapered beauty .. . the way it 
draws admiring glances . . . the sense 
of pride it brings. 

For the Parker “51” is no mass- 
production pen. Each one is made 
with the sound, precision craftsman- 
ship that is a 56-year-old Parker tra- 
dition. We will build as many 
as our work on important war 
assignments and our high stand- 
ards will permit—but no more. 

‘Such care pays big dividends 


Mats by wth 


in the eager “‘feel’’ of the “51” in your 
hand ... the way it starts on the instant 
and floats across the page with never a 
whisper of sound. 

Then, a surprise .. . it writes dry with 
wet ink! No blotter is needed. Only the 
**51°° can use the world’s fastest drying 
ink, Parker “51” Ink. It can, of course, 
also use any ordinary ink. 

The demand for Parker 51’s is rapidly 
mounting . . . so place a reservation 


PARKER 





C 





order with your dealer, now. This 
pen is worth waiting for! 

Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove 
Gray, Cordovan Brown, $12.50 and 
$15.00. Pencils, $5.00 and $7.50. Fa- 
mous Parker Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. 
Pencils, $4.00. 

Make Your Dollars Fight BUY WAR BONDS 


@ GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACT! 
Parker's Blue Diamond on the pen is our contract 
unconditionally guaranteeing service for the 
owner’s life, without cost other than 35¢ 

charge for postage, insurance, and han- 

99 dling, if pen is not intentionally damaged 
and is returned complete to: The Parker 


Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Copr. 1945 by The Parker Pen Company 




















Drinking “rubber soup” to make. 
better jar rings 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


[ LOOKED like a hungry winter. Food 
jars need sealing rings to keep the 
food from spoiling—but there weren’t 
any. Natural rubber wasn’t available, 
and canneries found that rings of syn- 
thetic rubber gave the food a bad taste 
and odor. 

Engineers of B.F.Goodrich were 
asked to solve the problem. By careful 
experiment, they learned why syn- 
thetic rubber caused the tastes and 
odors. They took out those ingredients 
but since each batch of synthetic rub- 
ber varies slightly, there was no. posi- 


tive way to tell that the bad taste and 
odor would not turn up again. 

It looked like a tedious situation but 
B. F.Goodrich men kept on working. 
From each new batch of synthetic rdf 
ber they made a few rings. These were 
boiled just like a jar ring is boiled in 
canning. Then several people tasted 
the water. If no taste, that batch of 
rubber was made into jar rings; if a 


. bad taste, ic was used for something 


else. 
It solved a problem that no one else 
had solved— and made possible the 


manufacture of millions of jar rings 


without which thousands of tons of 


food might have been wasted. 


There is scattely a day that doesn’t 
see some problem solved by B-F. 
Goodrich research. There are no rules 
in the large development department 
here except one— make it better. Per- 
haps that explains why there have 
been so many revolutionary improve- 
ments in belting, hose and other 
B. F.Goodrich rubber products. The 
B.F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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MOM YAR Ze Exelo 


you know your 


own business? 


f 


Don’t mistake our meaning. We don’t pretend to know 
more about your business than you do. But it is our 
business to know that part of your business which is 
concerned with systems. 


If your business requires that you handle money and 


keep records ... if the decisions you make are based on 


facts and figures ... the chances are that this National “number is in the phone book. National Accounting- 


“Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


Mm SPECIAL TO MERCHANTS 


' Without cost or obligation a retail specialist from 


fact-finding survey will save you both man-hours and 
money! é; 


YOU ARE UNDER NO OBLIGATION 





The size or nature of your business doesn’t matter. 
Without obligation to you, an experienced National 
representative will analyze your method of inventory 
control; the way you handle your payroll, your accounts 
receivable, your distribution of sales and costs. 


After his analysis, he will make detailed recommen- 
dations as to how you can strengthen any weak points 
in your present system. Check the National System he 


- recommends in every. possible way. Plan no: further 


action unless you can see a definite saving in both time 
and money. There is no obligation, 
Why not call the National representative today? His 


National will be glad to make a survey of your system 
for handling store transactions and records, He can give 
you practical suggestions on how to get the best possible 


use out of the National Cash Registers you have now. 


Ask for this sales-proved assistance today! 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 


' ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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U. S. Marine setting up a telephone switchboard on on islond “‘somewhere ia the Pacific” 


It only switchboards grew on trees! 


That would make things a lot easier for 
our fighting men, for us, and for every 
one who is waiting for a home telephone. 


But switchboards and telephones and elec- 
tronic equipment of many kinds must still 
be made by telephone factories for the 
armed forces. 


Your patience in this emergency makes 
jus eager to take care of your home tele- 
phone needs just as soon as possible. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The girl in the tele- 
phone Business Office 
—thousands have come 
to know her courtesy 
and desire to help. 








WORKING TOGETHER ON 


WARTIME ACCOUNTING 







Burroughs systems and installation men 
have been working constantly with 
officers in the armed services, 
government officials and war plant 
executives—helping them to find 
ways to handle all types of 
' accounting with the greatest saving 
in manpower—helping them to adapt 
their Burroughs equipment to changing 
conditions and an increasing volume of work. 





There are many reasons why Burroughs has been best qualified 
to help during the trying war years. The Burroughs field staff has had 
years of intensive training in machine accounting, and a broad, 
diversified experience. Information services, with current, 
practical machine accounting information, are maintained 
in all Burroughs branches. Burroughs’ headquarters staff 
coordinates the total effort so that all Burroughs men 
are promptly informed of new, improved methods. 


Burroughs is ready at all times to help ‘you 
make the fullest use of the Burroughs . 
equipment you now own. 


19h 
oug S ~ BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32° 


st IN MACHINES - IN COUNSEL - IN SERVICE 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES © NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Even while they win high praise 


for record breaking handling of. 


war-time transportation, railroad 
men are looking to the future . . . 
planning new equipment for 


greater passenger comfort—more — 
efficient carrying of freight—lower 


maintenance costs to benefit the 
users of rail transportation. 


The experience of the past decade 
indicates how much lighter equip- 
ment means to satisfactory travel, 
with “streamlined” trains demon- 
strating the advantage of reducing 


deadweight to gain useful weight.. 


Resistance welding is an essential 
part of ton-shedding plans for 
trains—whether they. are built of 





The Railroads 
Are Shedding Tons 


steel or lightweight alloys—be- 
cause it cuts weight by joining the 
parent metal and eliminating— 


_ bolts, nuts, rivets and deposited 


metal. Resistance welding of steels, 


alloy steels, non-ferrous metals or 


alloys calls for Mallory welding 
tips, holders, seam welding wheels, 
dies and alloys. | 


But this is only one way in which 
Mallory products are making rail- 
way travel safer, more convenient, 
less costly. Mallory metallurgical, 
electronic, and electrical parts are 
built into railway communication 
systems, signal and safety equip- 
ment, battery charging apparatus 
and electrical appliances. 




















. R. MALLORY & CO 





INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








MALLORY* BEARINGS can give 
silver wings of power to 
Diesel Electric Locomo- 
tives through top operating 
efficiency under high pres- 
sure, greater resistance to 
Diesel oil corrosion, 
longer life. 


MALLORY ELECTRICAL CON- 
TACTS and CONTACT ASSEMBLIES 
are built to continue 
operating Signal and Safety 
Equipment under all con- 
ditions. Recommended for 
trouble-free service on re- G 

lay and circuit breakers of 
train electrical systems. 





MALLORY BATTERY CHARGERS 
are portable, sturdy . . . 
known for years of service, 
as standard equipment, 
on many railroads. 


MALLORY PRECISION ELEC... 
TRONIC PARTS make travel safer, 


communications easier. 


phone systems will operate 
with MALLORY ‘capaci- J 
tors, resistors, volume qm 
controls and vibrators. 





Put Mallory engineering and re-. 
search experience to work for you. 
Products in electronics and metal- 
lurgy, designed by Mallory today, 
often become the standard for the 
industry tomorrow. Consult with 
_ Mallory now to meet the tougher 
competition of the postwar world. 


BETTER BONDS THAN BONDAGE ! 












ONE SAW MOUNTAIN SNOW TURN TO GOLD... 
THE OTHER STOOD IN A GREAT CATHEDRAL 


You'd recognize the song if you heard it. But for you it would paint 
a different picture—one out of your own memories or your dreams. 


That’s what music does... grows into each of our lives in different 
ways. What matters most as you listen to the kind of music you like 
best is that you hear it at its best. So your enjoyment of music will 
be far richer when FM comes into your life. For FM will bring you 


music and all radio programs virtually without interference or static. 


Stromberg-Carlson FM will reproduce music for you as you are used 
to hearing it only in the presence of the musicians. With high and low 
notes and overtones, lost by some FM sets! With beauty that will 
come to you at its best in both FM and standard broadcast reception, 
as Stromberg-Carlson’s 50 years of fine tradition step ahead in com- 
bination with new electronic developments. 


TONE GLORIOUSLY TRUE AND CLEAR ,,. in both FM and Standard Broad- 
cast reception and reproduction of records—this was the difference 
people found in a Stromberg-Carlson before the war. When production 
can begin again this important difference will stand out even more. 
For the beautiful instruments we will offer over a broad range of 


prices will more than live up to what you expect when you turn to 
Stromberg-Carlson for the best. 


For the main radio in your home... 


there is nothing finer than a ST ROM B ERG-CAR LSON 


@ 1946, Strembera-Carison Company. Rochester. N. Y. 








I'll sure 


stir a breeze! 
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@ Look ahead to a new Mercury. When is it coming? 
We don’t know exactly—but as soon as possible after 
; Victory... You want to know what it will be like. 
Sturdy? Yes! And under the hood 

there'll be power— whispering eng 
power. Smart styling? Of course. 





This car will say nice things about you wherever you 
go... It will be a big car with plenty of riding com- 
fort. Rich and roomy. There’ll be head-room, knee- 
room, elbow-room... That’s the way it’s going to be. 
Production will be fast as soon as word comes. Until 


then, we’re working only towards speeding the Victory. 


Step out with MERCURY 


A PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“STARS OF THE FUTURE”. New Ford musical program on all Blue Network stations. Every Friday night —8:00 E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:00 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 





KM “Continy” ASBESTOS CORRUGATED 
makes this a well built plant 


Throughout the country, thousands of plants like this one have been 
getting years of satisfaction from “Century” Asbestos Corrugated 
and Flat Lumber. There must be good reason for this. . . in fact, there 
are six. Here are the special features of “Century” Asbestos Corru- 
gated and Flat Lumber: 


1. It is a tough material... being a combination of 
asbestos fibre and portland cement, produced under 
tremendous hydraulic pressure. 


2. it has a pleasing, clean-cut appearance . . . needs no 
- surface finish. 


3. It is an amazingly adaptable material. 

4. It is economical because it is maintenance free: 
5. it is completely fire resistant. 
6. it comes in 19 different lengths. 


K&M “Century” Asbestos Lumber, in flat or cor- 
rugated form, is suited for plant additions and the \' 
redesigning of existing buildings. You'll save 
time and money, and avoid risk, when you build 
| with “Century.” Let us help you with your par- 
‘ticular problem, whether it is an immediate one 
or concerns future plans now on the drawing board. 


KEASBEY « MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 

















LETTERS 


Discord in Texas 
The Seattle Symphony Orchestra on the 
eve of broadening its activities and member. 
ship asks for your permission to reprint and 
circulate locally the article “San Antonio 
Makes Music”. (NEwswEEK, March 5). 


- Beatty STEveEnNs 
Membership Director 





ae 


Seattle, Wash. 


@ If all the statements that you make in your 
NEWSWEEK are as incorrect as the statement 
you made in your issue of March 5, entitled 
“San Antonio Makes Music,” your magazine 
would not be worth consideration by the 
public. You base your judgment of the 
value of a symphony upon the amount 
the symphony spends. If this be true, the 
Houston Symphony will be proportionately 
that much better than the San Antonio 
Symphony, because the Houston Symphony's 
budget for this year is $193,000, while, 
as you state, the San Antonio Symphony's 


‘budget is $175,000..I think the Houston 


Symphony Orchestra is due an apology from 
your magazine. 
H. R. CuLLEN, PRESIDENT 
Houston Symphony Society 
Houston, Texas 


As clearly stated in the story, NEWSWEEK 
used the classifications of the National Music 
Council, which labels a symphony “major” 
when its budget reaches $100,000. If Hous- 
ton is offended at not being on that list, 
NEwswEEK ‘can only advise the Houston 
Symphony to send its current budget to the 
National Music Council at 338 West 89th 
Street, New York 24, N.Y. At the time our 
story was published, the Houston Symphony 
was not so classified. 

For the record, here is the National Music 
Council’s current, alphabetized list of “major” 
symphonies: 











Baltimore Minneapolis 
Boston New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh = __ 
Cleveland Rochester 
Detroit St. Louis 
Indianapolis San Antonio 
Kansas City San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 

_ (National Symphony ) 
Sleepy Senators 


I received a shock when I saw the picture 
(Newsweek, March 12) of a group of United 
States senators who were supposed to be 
listening to President Roosevelt’s report on 
his recent mission to Yalta, 

Such a lack of interest and attention as 
shown by your picture is hard to believe, 
when our men and women are fighting and 
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Lets look teto @ Ball Bearing... 


We all know of the Ball Bearing’ s vital importance in modern war 
and peace, but few know what it aed is— what it does—and why 
it is so indispensable. 


Look at the “cutaway” illustration above. See the steel balls. They 
are but part of the complete ball bearing, but they are the heart of 
it—the idea behind it—the essential-difference that puts the ball 
bearing in a class by itself. 


For “Nothing Rolls Like a Ball”. 


‘ The precision-built New Departure Ball Bearing carries the loads on 
free-rolling steel balls. It reduces friction, maintains precise location 
of parts as doeseno other type bearing —and so makes’ possible the 
higher speeds and heavier loads that now, more than ever, are essential. 


Our 112 page illustrated book“ Why Anti-Friction Bearings” is mighty 
interesting. May we send you a copy? 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 





NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ 





And that’s how Microwave More than space was conquered that day 
. By IT&T’s associates 
was born... Standard Telephones and Cables, Ltd. 
In England 
Tensely And Le Matériel Télé phowne in France... 
Scientists, officials and press waited - The “Micro-ray” was born... 
That 31st day of Match in 1931... Forerunner of modern 


. : Beamed television and telephony 
Patiently final adjustments were made...» 


Tomorrow ... when network television 
Then... Springs to life in your living room 
Powered by only half a watt ... ' You will enjoy the benefits of 
On a frequency of 1,700 megacycles... This “milestone” in communication 
Man’s voice was 
Across the English Channel Now marking its first 25 years 
From Calais to Dover ... Of service to world communication 
Beamed with needle sharpness IT&T is continuing to pioneer in television 
By ultra-short-wave transmitters . And other electronic fields . .. 
And directional reflectors —_. Joining in the march 


Which even today Toward a pret progressive 
Are remarkably up-to-date indesign One worl 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TRLEGRAPE Conrezarrew 
Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





WORLDS BUSIEST HIGHWAY 


Over such highways —230,000 miles of them —more freight and passengers are mov- 


ing today than ever moved before anywhere on earth by any means of transport. e 
In 1944, the railroads hauled nearly three times.as much inter-city freight, and nine 
times os much war freight, as all other carriers combined. e That is one of the great 
lessons to come out of the war—what modern American railroads can do. e And one 
of the things to remember after the ‘iii ts won is that in peacetime, too, America 
needs and must have the kind of transportation which only its railroads can deliver. 


, a. 
AMERICAN RAI LROADS 








Wis you have a cold are you one 
of those big, brave people who 
carry nobly on, spreading germs every 
time you breathe? 


Don’t do it. You may be risking a 
serious complication and you are more 
than likely to spread the infection to 
your family and business associates. 

For your own sake, and that of every- 
one else, go to bed at the first symptom 
- of a cold, particularly if fever is present. 
Keep warm. Eat lightly (mostly fruit 
juices), and gargle systematically with 
Listerine Antiseptic. You're not being a 
sissy . . . you're just being smart. 

Rest is one of Nature’s allies in over- 
coming infection, and, in the case of 
colds, a Listerine Antiseptic gargle is an 
additional aid. Here’s why: 


Halts Mass Invasion of Germs 


, Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of 
the potentially troublesome germs called 
secondary invaders. They can live on 
the mucous membrane and, when they 
stage “a mass invasion” of the tissue, 





Note How Listerine Gargle 
Reduced Germs! 


Actual tests showed reductions 

of bacteria on mouth and throat 
- surfaces ranging up to 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle, and up to 80% 
one hour after the gargle. 





often produce much of a cold’s misery 
and discomfort. 

Used early and often Listerine Anti- 
septic may forestall a ‘mass invasion”’ 
and spare you a nasty siege. 

Just bear in mind that in tests ovet 
twelve years regular twice-a-day users of 
Listerine Antiseptic had fewer colds than 
non-garglers . . . also fewer sore throats. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gargle LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC | 
for Colds and Sore Throat 
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European 
Audience reaction: Senators hear F.D.R. 


sacrificing on a dozen battle fronts. Stupen 
dous problems to be solved and plans made 
for the future—and the senators sleeping and 
reading papers. I can imagine the uplift in 
morale the boys overseas will receive whe 
they see this. 


Epcar O. RosBEnrts 
Lowell, Mass. 


Senators White (left) and Barkley are fol- 
lowing texts of the President’s address to 
Congress as he speaks. 


Poon 


Reproach to Civilians 

We who have been overseas and have seen 
what the Germans have done and are doing 
to the Poles, Jews, Greeks, and French are 
so disgusted with the civilian attitude at 
home that we just don’t give a damn what 
happens any more. What the hell are we 
fighting for anyhow? 

I sit on the train and listen’ to men tak 
about damn niggers, while the so-called nig 
gers are dying in Italy and France for thes¢ 
same men who call them names. I listen td 
rumors about the Jews being out of the w 
and making money while the other boy: 
fight, and I think of all the Stars of David ] 
saw decorating the graves of Belgium. Aré 
these the international bankers I hear of} 
Are these the ones who got us into the war! 
If so, what the hell are they doing there { 
feet under the ground? 

In New York City I saw thousands of me 
in jobs which have not the slightest connec 
tion with the war: men selling ice cream 6 
trains and hawking wares such as 1az0 
blades on the streets; and in the burlesqué 
shows in Detroit, men selling giant Nestl 
and Hershey bars and others outside sellin 
obscene French pictures. It was interestin{ 
to watch the audiences—full of feather mer 
chants who had nothing better to do but 
in shows during the afternoon and then hav 
a fine steak before going out to some nigh 
spot for the evening. ; 

I went into these places because I wantet 
to see for myself what, the score was. 
found what it was. I talked to the men. 
found out that winning the war didn’t meaj 
a damn thing to them. I found out that if 
New York the Distinguished Flying Cros 
and a nickel will buy you a good cup 4 
coffee any time. 

I say these things with bitterness in 1 
heart. I saw the Germans do horrible thin¢ 
that can only class them as animals. Not ju 
the soldiers but the civilians as well. 
old, peace-loving, beer-drinking German 
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The familiar sleeping car, as built by 
Pullman-Standard, is the backbone of rail 
travel—a traditional part of the American 
scene. For generations the best in pas- 
senger accommodations, it is today the 
safest, most comfortable mode of travel. 
In this new, roomier compartment, innova- 
tions add greatly to passenger comfort. 
With the easy chair and the wide couch, 
four persons are seated comfortably. 
Broad window ledge is handy shelf... 
two commodious beds as shown in illustra- 
tion below . . . complete toilet facilities 
° » - Cross-corner mirror for better vision 
. - - cabinet with built-in towel rack... 
ample luggage space .. . clothes ward- 
robe ... shoe box with aisle outlet... 
electric fan . . . individual control of heat, 
light, ventilation and air conditioning. 















PATENT APPLI 


TOPS IN TRAVEL COMFORT FOR TWO 
BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


FoR 86 years, Pullman-Standard’s expert carbuilders steadfastly im- 
proved the travel-soundness of cars to a point where their introduc- 
tion of lightweight, streamlined cars and trains wrote a new page in the 
history of railroading. Pullman-Standard has built more than 70% of 
all lightweight equipment bought by the railroads—the result of its 
reputation in the railroad car industry for advanced engineering and 
sound construction. 

Maintaining this record, Pullman-Standard leads again in blueprinting 
the trains of tomorrow, the building of which can start as soon as war needs 
permit. Already designed and engineered is a complete series of new-type 
cars with many innovations for the enhancement of travel pleasure. 
This well-integrated program for the days ahead is planned to meet a 
rising standard of living, to assist in railroad modernization, to make 
more jobs for returning servicemen, and to contribute to our national 
industrial and economic welfare. 





PULLMAN -STAN DARD 


CHICAGO: ILLINOIS 
Worlds largest builders of modern streamlined railroad care 


Offices in seven cities ... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


ED FOR 








Copyright 1945, Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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WHEN MAIN STREET'S RAINBOW  yltios yan 


The glow that brightens night-time Main Street in normal times owes its 


e 

The operating subsidiaries of 

Air Reduction Company, Inc., 
are: 

AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
Industrial Gases, Welding and 
Cutting Equipment 


WATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 
Calcium Carbide 


e 
PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
Carbonic Gas and “Dry-Iice”’ 


6 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
Medical Gases—Anesthesia 
Apparatus—Hospital Equipment 


WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 
Arc Welding Equipment 


sparkle and brilliance to rare gases that exist in the air we breathe. Neon, 
argon, krypton and helium used in so-called “neon-tube” signs create 


a range of colors that pale the rainbow—a brilliance that vies with the sun. 


These and other gases and equipment for their use—products of 

Air Reduction—contribute in countless ways to the comfort and con- 
venience of daily life .... from anesthesia to aircraft construction.... from 
sign-lighting to ship-building. 


AIR REDUCTION 


60 East gand Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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gone. In his place is a cold, inhuman animal 
that must be dealt with by the big club and 
I am willing to wield it, together with thou- 
sands of others like me. Just give us the 
chance to be the forces occupying Germany. 
Give us the chance to deal with the people 
we know so well. The time for justice is 
gone. The only answer is revenge in kind for 
the things they are accused of. 

I love this country and what it stands for, 
but it seems that we need a damn good 
purge here first and then get back to what 
we are here for: freedom from oppression 
and from racial and religious prejudices. 


Orricer’s NAME WITHHELD 
Patterson Field, Ohio 


Senn ain ial 


Turn About 


Miss Katherine Ward Lane (NEwsweEEK, 
Feb. 19) stated that there were very few 
men that she would care to look at for more 
than five seconds. I do trust Miss Lane was 


Boston Glove 
Miss Lane: Critic of man 


expressing her views as a sculptress and not 
as a woman, but I would appreciate it if you 
would print, for my edification, a picture of 
Miss Lane. 


DoNALD BOWEN 


c/o Fleet Post Office 
New York City 
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Anatomy of Learning 

Letter writer (NEWSWEEK, March _5) 
Charles Alan Wright of Middletown, Conn. 
~scholar of the humanities who genuflects 
unwillingly to the sciences—should remember 
the fable of the quarreling organs. Science is 
the stomach of civilization, providing nour- 
ishment for good and evil deeds alike as 
directed by the brain of civilization—its con- 
nections planned by scholars of the human- 
ities. And civilization’s ache today is of the 
head, not of the stomach. 

Practical men look forward to a postwar 
world made convenient, comfortable, and 
interesting by science; yet they fear the tur- 
moil that is sure to stem from the humanities. 
Science teaches the young to test and prove; 
the humanities teach them to speculate and 
argue. Whenever any phase of the humanities 
begins to test and measure (as modern mind 

" study does) it is proud to call itself a 
,Science. 
If Mr. Wright really wishes to back up his 
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Ships by Men who never saw the Sea 


In peacetime this was the fastest and widest strip steel 
mill in the world. 


Workers of Republic Steel who opened it in 1937 were 
proud indeed. It was a great achievement and with 


it they turned out the finest strip and sheet steel for - 


automobiles, refrigerators, stoves and other products. 
When war brought a vital demand for aay plate, 
Republic led the way. Republic built a new finishing 
end and in record time converted the mill to a 


plate producer. 


Although few of these Midwesterners have ever seen — 


the sea, today they proudly fly over their plant the 
Maritime “M” merit flag for outstanding production 
of ship plate. 


This is only one of many difficult war jobs by 
Republic men and women. 


Production of armor plate for tanks was another. With 
only laboratory knowledge of this product, these 
workers—in less than three months—began producing 
record-making tonnages. 





When scrap steel bécame duis a precious metal, they 
pioneered the mining of “worthless” slag dumps, and 
recovered more than 400,000 tons. 


Difficule war projects are commonplace to nernte 
employees. 

You might think it were everyday practice the way 
they go about such major tasks as putting into produc- 


. tion new mines and mechanizing old ones, building new 


blast furnaces and electric furnaces, helping to convert 
and expand plants without interrupting production, 
perfecting new ways to increase production and improve 
steels, and learning how to produce complicated parts 
and materials for many products they never saw before 
the war. 


Republic workers, like workers all over America, 
daily are reminding Hitler and Hirohito of a powerful 
and decisive United States force which this infamous 
pair overlooked—the initiative and ingenuity of the 
American worker. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: 


Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS « COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES * BARS» SHAPES * STRIP « SHEETS « PIPE ¢ TUBING * TIN 
<PLATE « NUTS *« BOLTS - RIVETS * NAILS « PIG IRON? 
FARM FENCE. = WIRE + FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 

















Through Three Invasions 


From an east coast port comes the remarkable story 

of the men of the crack 1006th Seabees who, along 

with their fleet of GMC amphibious “Ducks,” 
served through the thick of three European invasions. 


Receiving their ‘‘Ducks” early in 1943, they first took them 
into action at Sicily. Next came the Italian campaign with 
bitter beachhead battles at Salerno and Anzio. The 1006th 
used their “Ducks” to maneuver pontoon causeways into 
position between boat and beach at Salerno. At Anzio, using 
the same sturdy vehicles, veterans of the 1006th aided another 
crack Seabee outfit (the 579th) in driving off enemy bombers 
with heavy machine gun fire. Then, came the Normandy in. 
vasion and the toughest test of all. On D-day plus one, and 
for weeks thereafter, these Seabees and their seagoing trucks 
performed a variety of vital missions, ashore and afloat. 


In the words of the war reporter who got this story firsthand 
oe. “These GMC ‘Ducks’ were bombed and strafed, beaten by 
heavy seas, bounced over rough roads, and they are still going 
strong with another unit of building-fighting Navy men.” 


AOS cigs 


Acme news photo shows GMC 
**‘Ducks’’ braving enemy fire to 
get supplies to Anzio beachhead. 
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hundreds saw Rio 
by television .. 


SRR, SLAC 








ON STATION WNBT 
TELEVIEWERS: Visit foreign lands by “video.” Dial in 
“Wings of Democracy,” Pan American’s new television 


program. Monday evenings over Station WNBT, New York. ~ 











will go to Rio by CLIPPER — 


Yes, you will be able to afford the trip because 
Pan American’s post-war fares will be so low... 
And you'll have time to go because a two-weeks’ 
vacation will no longer be a barrier to world travel. 


DAY Pan American is in the war up to the 

hilt ... But some day soon, peace will come. 

Some day soon, Pan American’s plans for high- 

speed, low-cost transport within reach of the av- 
erage man and woman will come true. 


These plans were laid before Pearl Harbor. 
Only the war held them back... Ail the giant, 
four-engined Clippers on order in 1941 were re- 
leased to the Armed Services. Last year Pan 
American’s plans moved forward once again. 
Orders were placed for a huge new fleet of -100- 
passenger, 300-mile-an-hour Clippers which will 
take you to Rio de Janeiro, for example, in less 
‘than 20 hours from New York City. - 





New, giant Clippers 
will mean new, low rates - 
for world travel 


_ Are youa war worker, doing 
| your level best to knock out 
f the Axis with production and 
saving War Bonds for a well- 
earned, post-war vacation? 
Would you and your wife like to see one of the most 
breath-taking harbors in the world on that vacation? 
Would you like to see the samba danced as only Bra- 
zilians can dance it? Would you like to spend ten or 








The System of the Flying G 
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Post-War Clippers <= 
will have ample * : 
space for you to 

move around. Delicious, piping-hot, complimentary meals 
served aloft will be planned by the world’s greatest chefs. 


twelve lazy mornings on the internationally famous 
beach at Copacabana... ? 


Then nothing must stop you from flying down to Rio 
de Janeiro by Clipper after the war! And, best of all, 
you will be able to afford it because Pan American's 
proposed post-war fares will be so low! 


Seventeen years’ flying 
experience ... built up 
both in peace and war 


And wherever you plan to 
fly after the var—Rio, London, 
Paris, Alaska, Hawaii, Austra- 
lia or China—remember that 
no other airline can equal the 17-year flying record 
built up by Pan American World Airways in both 
peace and war. 


Pan American Clippers have now completed more — 
than 323,600,000 miles of overseas flight. This expe- 
rience will mean much to you when you want to fly to 
Rio after the war—or anywhere else in the world. 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


logged more miles than any other international airline 
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Why IS A POSTAGE STAMP? 


That’s right—to mail a letter! And there’s 
no better way than by the Postage Meter—in. 
your own office . . . The Postage Meter prints 
any stamp value, as and when you want it— 
seals envelopes, too—fast . .. holds any amount 
of postage for any kind of mail—including air 
mail, special delivery, parcel post; theftproof, 
_ foolproof, accounted for . . . speeds your mail 
through the postoffice to earlier trains and 
planes, because metered mail needs no canceling, 
no postmarking. There’s more than meets the 
eye in this postage stamp. .as thousands of 
fortunate firms now know, as thousands more 
will know when our war job is done. Meantime, 
for an interesting booklet, write today to 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter Co. 
1863 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadtan Postage Meters, Ltd. 


‘ 
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slur at the 1.Q.’s of scientists, we will match 
~great names with him. _. 


Hanor A. Wess 
Department of Chemistry 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 


@ The services rendered to humanity by sci- 
ence and her students need not be defended 
here. But there will always be found those 
who do not appreciate the debt we owe. 

Perhaps in future years people like Charles 
Alan Wright can help develop the humanities 
to the level already attained in technology. 

Many scientists. realize the ill effects: which 
at times result from technical development 
unaccompanied by comparable development 
in the moral and social phases of life. For 
this reason scientific men everywhere wel- 
come the awakening interest in the human- 
ities. 


. N. M. Kapp 
Paulsboro, N. J. 


Ammunition c/o Postmaster 

The following article was written by my 
son, Cpl. Ed. Germann, in his unit news- 
paper, The 278th Quartermaster News, of 
which he is-the editor: 

“We feel it is an opportunity and our duty 
to remind home-front readers that mail call 
is still the most highly anticipated event of 
the day here. ‘How’s the mail today, Taylor? 
Hey, Taylor, did I get a letter today?’ Those 
are questions which haunt our mail orderly 
morning, noon, and night. For no matter 





Internationa) 


Postal party: GI's get mail 


where he is or what he may be doing, every 
time some homesick GI spies him, he asks 
about the day’s mail. Anyone would rather 
get a letter from home than eat, any-day of 
the week—even when there’s ice cream on 
the menu. 

“A letter is more than just a news report 
on family doings. It is an assurance to a man 
that someone is thinking of him; that he is 
worth something after all. And over here 
under the routine of Army life a man often 
begins to feel he has been lost in the crowd 
and forgotten. Your letter, folks, lifts his 
spirits and inflates his ego. Call it what you 
will, it gives him a companionship he feels is: 
worth working for. From our viewpoint a 
steady stream of letters is the most effective 
sort of ammunition made in the States.” 


= IRENE M. GERMANN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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: verheard in the best places 


NEXT TIME youre out... listen for the liveliness of drinks 
mixed with Canada Dry Water or Ginger Ale. They’re 
the preferred mixers in the finest bars, clubs and hotels 
... and they’re so full of sparkle you can hear the zip 
and zest. 


Canada Dry’s “Pin-PoINT CARBONATION” means 
millions of tinier bubbles...insures the lasting life of a 
drink, even against drowning by melting ice. 


Canada Dry Water, made according to a scientific for- 





FOUR OTHER FINE MIXERS 


Canada Dry’s popular Tom Collins Mixer is 
available in limited quantities. 














Use Hi-Spot for a sparkling lemon-flavored 
mixer with a fresh, light taste. 





For those zestful Gin and Tonics, Canada Dry 
Quinine Water will be back after the war. 








For a perfect Cuba Libre use Spur, the cola 
drink with Canada Dry quality, 











CANADA 


Water and Ginger Ale 


mula, points up the flavor of every drink. “The Cham- 
pagne of Ginger Ales” adds the delicate flavor of pure 


Jamaica ginger to drinks. 


Use them both as mixers in your own home. It’s the 
sure way to make drinks that stay full of sparkling good- 


ness to the last sip...drinks that taste better, and even 


sound better. 
“« «a “« 


*PIN-POINT CARBONATION —the famous Canada Dry method 


of achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest. 


ey 


WORLD 
FAMOUS 


DRY 
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The Cover—A great Russian 
Army was drawn up before Ber- 
lin last week, poised for a tre- 
mendous. blow. In __ personal 
command was Marshal Gregory 
Zhukoff, First Vice Commissar 
for Defense and second only to 
Stalin in the Red Amy, Zhukoff, 
shown here at the map table, is 
known in Russia as the “iron 
commander” (see Fighting 
Fronts). Sovfoto. 


For Your 
Information... 


he publication of NEwsweEeExk-Manila 

has brought forcibly to mind the great 
debt of gratitude which we owe the offi- 
cers and men who have taken active in- 
terest in all the editions we are producing 
for the fighting fronts. Frankly, the job 
could not have been done without their 


ance. 


L fact, it was under Army egis 
hat we first went into the international 
publishing business over two years ago. 
initial move in that direction resulted 
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ROLAND L. REDMOND. , 
subscriptions to Circulation 


8, New York. Chan old and new 
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—— and allow four weeks for change to become effective. 


Prices: U.S. and Hawaiian editions, $5.00 one year. 


on 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. Foreign postage $2.00 a year. 


Special rate for members of Armed Forces in continental U.S. 
$3.50 a year. ‘“‘Battle Baby’’ for Armed Forces overseas (APO or 
FPO) by first-class mail $3.50 a year. 


Manila Maneuver 


in the first edition of a magazine for the 
“doughfoot” abroad—NEwsweEEx’s Battle 
Baby—prepared in cooperation with Army 
Special Services. Urgent requests from 
another branch of the armed forces 
prompted the decision’ to institute NEws- 
WEEK V-Mail in cooperation with the 
Navy Department. Soon followed editions 
printed in Australia, India, Iran, and 
Hawaii, all with the encouragement of the 
services. Two of these editions are printed 
and distributed by the Army itself to ex- 
pedite delivery to the forces. 


23 


As each new publishing venture 
was taken on, many problems were en- 


_ countered and many lessons learned. The 


rather special questions of paper supply, 
use of negatives, microfilm, plastic plates, 
etc., have been some of the hurdles we 
have met and conquered in this definitely 
specialized field. Thus, all that has been 
gained from this widespread experience 
has gone into the NEwsweeEx Pacific edi- 
tion currently printed in Manila and now 
being eagerly read by the divisions in the 
Luzon area, 


Atthough at present NEWSWEEK- 
Manila is solely for the benefit of milit 
personnel, it has been built solidly enough 
to permit planning for ever-expanding 











service in the vast reaches of the Pacific. 


The edition had been blueprinted for 
many months in anticipation of the day 
when American forces would again be 
in the Philippines. When that day arrived, 
NEWSWEEK went into Manila with the 
Army and set up the first-commercial op- 
eration there even as soldiers were setting 
up their machine guns. 


Thus, the first offset printing job 


in Manila in more than three years rose ' 


out of the rubble of Jap destruction and 
pillaging. We managed to locate a print- 
ing plant. which went to work under the 
touch of Filipino and American ingenuity 
and industry. Enough paper was found to 
supply sufficient copies to meet the urgent 
demands for news which arose as the 
GI's got their first breathing spell. (Paper, 
incidentally, is a rare commodity out 
there. Guerrillas have been printing cur- 
rency on wrapping paper.) Supplies of 
inks, stapling wire, and solvents were 
gleaned from all corners. 


= Our own service of supply has 
been so developed that all necessities will 
continue to be available. We’ve even ac- 
quired a house (slightly damaged) for bu- 
reau headquarters, and a car (it runs) to 
expedite delivery of, fresh-printed copies 


- which, on still another battle front, are 


providing an extremely tangible link with 
home. NEwswEEk-Manila is a going con- 
cern, 
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“Mr. Friendly took the Worry right out of her lap!” 


Try as we would, we couldn't escape that worry. . 

We'd duck into a movie and darned if the worry wouldn’ t 
take the seat right next to us. 

We'd try to read and there'd be the worry leering at us 
between the lines. 

You see, Mabel’d had a little auto accident . . . smashed 
another car, put the other driver in the hospital, and we had 
a nice little lawsuit on our hands. 

Well, anyway, there we were. The worry and Mabel and 
I, just too cosy for words when the doorbell rang. 

It was Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man. “Pardon 
me,” he said, “but I believe you’ve got a worry here that 

belongs to me!” 


Then he saw our unpleasant companion. “What's the 


se 


ies 
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idea of bothering these folks?” he cried. “Don’t you realize 
they’re completely protected against things like you?” 


“Scat!” he said, and the worry scatted. 


Then he turned to us and said: “Your American Mutual 
‘policy covers everything . . . lawsuits, doctors’ bills, mepait 
bills . . . there’s nothing to worry about!” 


He smiled, tipped his hat and departed . . . and I was so 
pleased I let Mabel buy a couple of dresses and a mad hat. 


“Mabel,” I said, “it’s worth almost anything, not to have 
a lawsuit on our hands!” 


Husbands! Such worries are needless . . . that’s the point of 
this tale! Protect yourself, your whole family from worries, 
fires, accidents, loss of salary through sickness—everything! 
Write now for your copy of the new All American Plan!* 


konge you put another dollar into insur- 
ance ... let us send your free copy of the 
26 page > All American Plan! You'll get the 
benefit of 56 years’ insurance experience, 
the greatest in the field. Send for your free 
copy today .. . and remember, with 
American Mutual, you join two million 
other American families . . . and you have 
the opportunity to save 20% —one-fifth !— 
on your premiums. Write Dept. A-41, 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


AMERI CAN M U TUAL... the first aerate hee liability insurance conpany 


® COPR. 1945, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected. 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The Mead committee is quietly gath- 
ering data on domestic food supplies for 
open hearings to be held later . . . The 
Securities and Exchange Commission is 
investigating complaints that some utility 
concerns made heavy contributions to po- 
litical parties and. candidates during the 
last campaign. The Public Utility Holding 
Act expressly forbids such contributions 
. . . Secretary Wallace has ordered a 
study of the transportation activities of 
the Commerce Department and his au- 
thority over them. He’s also interested 
in trying to get more favorable freight 
rates for the South and West . . . War 
Mobilizer Byrnes’s report to Congress on 
April 1 will reveal what plans have been 
made to date for reconversion after V-E 
Day ... Rep. Louis C. Rabaut of Mich- 
igan is considered a likely appointee to a 
Federal judgeship. 


The REA Dispute 


Both supporters and opponents of 
Aubrey Williams, former NYA chief, 
would like to see ex-Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
of Iowa get the job of running the Rural 
Electrification ‘Administration if the Sen- 
ate tums Williams down. Gillette, an 
influential member of the Agriculture 
Committee during his eight years in the 
Senate, already is holding down a tough 
assignment as chairman of the three-man 
Surplus Property Board, to which he was 
appointed after his defeat for reelection 
last November. Another favorite, should 
Williams be rejected as expected, is John 
M. Carmody, former administrator of 
the REA and now a member of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. With over 
4,000,000 farm homes still without elec- 
trical conveniences, the expansion of the 
REA in the five or six years after the end 
of the war is to cost as much as 
$75,000,000. 


National Notes 








" After a WAC major complained of the 
nondelivery of 15,000 brassieres, the 
Quartermaster Corps found them stored 
tmong crockery supplies in it¢ ware- 
house at Camp Lee, Va. The warehouse 
{staff had taken too literally the size la- 
fbels on the boxes: “Cup One, Cup Two, 
{Cup Three” . . . Farmers originally had 











a “cool spell” toward the Women’s Land 
Army, but this year they want more and 
more women, especially college girls and 
schoolteachers during the long summer 
vacation: crops this year must exceed 
those of 1944, which were 37% greater 
than the 1935-89 average . . . Edward 
Prichard, 250-pound assistant to Fred 
Vinson, Federal Loan Administrator, is 
expected to be appointed general coun- 
sel of the RFC. 


Looking Ahead 

Army Special Services is buying mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of sports equip- 
ment, musical instruments, and books for 
Overseas use after V-E Day. The Army 
hopes to keep the soldiers occupied with 
héavy planned-recreation schedules after 
the western-front fighting is over and be- 
fore the soldiers leave Europe. 


Unemployed Veterans 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Veterans 
Administrator, is disturbed over the in- 
crease in the number of discharged vet- 
erans who are being paid unemployment 
compensation of $20 a week as provided 
in the GI Bill of Rights. He has ordered 
an inquiry. Hines told Congress that for 
the week ended Feb. 3, his agency was 
paying unemployment compensation to 
25,693 veterans. The number jumped to 
27,877 the following week and is still 
growing. The largest number in any one 
state or territory was 3,202 in mid-Feb- 
ruary in Puerto Rico. (Hines said a pre- 
liminary inquiry showed the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, charged with getting 
jobs for veterans, to be weak in Puerto 
Rico.) Pennsylvania was a close second 
with 3,125 veterans drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation, and Texas was third 


with .2,108. Incidentally, the Budget . 


Bureau ‘is. working with the Veterans 
Administration in an effort to streamline 
its operations and build up a stronger 
staff. 


From Capitol Hill 


‘The Senate War Investigating Com- 
mittee is worried by confidential reports 
of members on animosity between Tabor 
and industrial management as shown by 
investigation in Detroit and information 
from other sourcés. Members are at a loss 
to suggest remedies, but say privately 
that improvement of relations between 
management and labor probably will be 
a top economic problem after the war... 
Professors are gaining in Congress, lon 
dominated by lawyers. Few have noti 
that the Senate now has four former pro- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


fessors—Senators Thomas of Utah, Morse 
of Oregon, Fulbright of Arkansas, and 
Smith of New Jersey . . . Will Rogers Jr., 
who left Congress to join the Army and 
has been in action in Belgium, has 
changed his mind about politics. When 
Rogers left Washington he told friends 
that he had abandoned politics perma- 
nently. But in a recent letter the for- 
mer Democratic Representative from 
California declared that he could hard- 
ly wait to return -to the U. S. and 
“plunge into the political fight to make 
is a better world.” 


ooo 





Apache on Warpath 


When U.S. troops moved into the: ~ 
Philippines, President McKinley’s old 
yacht Apache, now an Army Signal Corps 
radio ship, was towed most of the way 
because its motors periodically broke 
down. While it was tied up with hun- 
dreds of other ships off Leyte, the Japs 
launched an air attack. The Apache’s GI 
crew, though untrained in ship gumery, 
manned the few machine guns and turned 
them on the diving Jap planes! To the 
surprise of everyone, they shot down two 
Zeros. Later the ship was towed to Lin- 
gayen Gulf. 


Widening Breach in China 


Ambassador Patrick Hurley’s reports to 
F.D.R. and the State Department have 
created no optimism on improvement of 
relations between Chungking and the 
Yenan Communists. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 


_ apparently has no intention of giving the 


Communists any political recognition un- 
less they disarm, and they have said that 
they will not give up their weapons. Hur- 
ley also has reported on the widening 
breach in Chungking-Moscow relations. 
Chungking believes that the Soviet Union 
is supporting and advising the Commu- 
nists, but Hurley is not convinced this is 
true. The Communists, in turn, consider 
Chiang a tool of the war lords. The Com- 
munists recently proposed sending their 
own representatives to the San Francisco 
conference but were dissuaded by Hurley, 
who told them too many complications 
would ensue. . 


Hurley’s Message 


Hurley will take back with him to 
Chungking information from F.D.R. on 
what Soviet Russia may be expected to do 


- in the Pacific conflict. This is one of the 


reasons for his visit to Washington. He 
also will convey another reminder to the 
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Chinese Government that political unity 


within the country is a subject that inter- 


ests all the Allied nations. 


Clearing Skies 

The puniness of the Luftwaffe as an 
opponent of Allied strategic bombing is 

ustrated by the fact that Nazi fighter 
planes have risen to fight the Eighth Air 
Force only twice in 60 days—on Jan. 14 
when they lost 186 planes, and on March 
2, when 67 Nazi fighters were shot down. 
Even optimistic members of the Eighth, 
who long anticipated such a decline, are 
surprised that their heavies can attack in 
force the most vital targets, such as syn- 
thetic-gasoline plants in Misburg, Han- 
nover, and Hamburg, with nothing but 
flak opposition. Even the lighter-armed 
RAF heavy bombers now carry out 1,000- 
plane daylight raids unmolested over the 
Ruhr with only moderate fighter escorts. 
Night raids, however, still meet some 
fighter opposition. Reasons given for the 
Luftwaffe collapse are a desperate gaso- 
line shortage and the heavy loss of skilled 
Nazi pilots. 


Italian Armistice Terms 


Barring a sudden switch of Allied pel- 
icy, Italian armistice terms will not be 
published until after V-E Day. Under the 
terms, which are no longer in force, all 
Italian activities were theoretically sub- 
ject to Allied control. As one official ex- 

ressed ,it; “an Italian cannot be born or 
Atie without Allied permission.” Allied 
military leaders do not want the terms 

ublished for fear their harshness might 
be exploited by the German propaganda 
machine. Government leaders are anxious 
to suppress a document which, for in- 
stance, specifically suspends the operation 
of habeas corpus and similar institutions 
of Anglo-Saxon justice. Finally, the Ital- 
ians themselves fear its publication now 
might violently jolt the already shaky 
Bonomi regime. 


Foreign Notes 


Alain Laubraux, former contributor to 
the French pro-Nazi weekly Je Suis -Par- 
tout (I Am Everywhere), has arrived in 
Barcelona—a few weeks after the paper’s 
editor-in-chief, Robert Brasillach, was 
executed near Paris. Laubraux’s reported 
job is to direct propaganda in Spain for 
the benefit of French collaborationists 
now in Germany . . . With the five stars 
on his shoulder straps, General Eisen- 
hower wears a miniature great seal of the 
United States . . . Resumption of relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Brazil has hit 
a snag in Moscow. The Soviet is awaiting 
clarification of Brazil’s internal situation 
and results of the promised elections. 


Argentina: Farrell’s Future 


Watch for the possible easing out soon 
of President Farrell of Argentina. The 
President and Vice President Juan D. 


Perén are at odds because Farrell sup- 





ported former Foreign Minister Orlando 
Peluffo in recent barracks-room disputes. 
With Farrell out, a transitional regime 
may be formed, consisting of Colonel 
Perén, Rear Admiral Alberto Teisaire, 
present Navy and Interior Minister, and 
Brig. Gen. Eduardo Avalos, commandant 
of the Campo de Mayo garrison. This 
triumvirate, though no less nationalistic 
than Farrell, at least would work better 
together. 





New Postwar Tax Plan 


Eixpect publication within the next 
few weeks of details of one of the most im- 
portant postwar tax plans yet suggested. 
The plan was prep by John Lee 
Coulter, former member of the U. S. Tar- 
iff Commission, under the auspices of the 
Laura Falk Foundation and the Tax 
Foundation. Although most previous 
plans have been based on an annual 
Federal budget of $18,000,000,000 to 
$25,000,000,000, this one assumes ex- 
penditures of about one-third less. And 
it differs from the Ruml thesis of virtual- 
ly abolishing corporate income taxes. 
The committee behind it includes three 
of the country’s outstanding tax experts 
—Fred Fairchild of Yale, Harley Lutz of 
Princeton, and Roswell Magill of Co- 
lumbia. 


Swedish Wood Pulp 


U.S. wood-pulp importers have ten- 
tatively booked purchases of 900,000 
tons of pulp from Sweden for the first 
twelve months after V-E Day. This total 
compares favorably with prewar imports 
of some 1,000,000 tons a year. The pur- 
chase is to be on a straight commercial 
basis. Domestic paper manufacturers 
recently had been disturbed by rumors 
that Sweden would channel most of its 
wood pulp to European countries as soon 
as the Skagerrak was opened. But now 
the Wood Pulp Importers Association 
has learned that the Swedish cellulose 
industry plans to return to the prewar 
trade pattern as soon as possible, giving 
all former purchasers the opportunity to 
buy pulp in the same ratio which pre- 
vailed before the war. 


Business Footnotes 


The WPB has added automobile bat- 
teries and containers for pharmaceuticals 
and other essential civilian products to a 
growing list of items needing special 
consideration if home-front supplies are 
not to sink to dangerously low levels ag 
New facilities planned by industry and 
the WPB for production of carbon black 
call for output of an additional 500,000,- 
000 pounds, which would almost double 
the present capacity. Carbon black is es- 
sential in the manufacture of tires. Be- 


‘cause of the present shortage, the mili- 


tary production schedule for the next 
three.months has been cut from 5,762,- 
71 truck and bus tires to 5,085,604 
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. .. A banking record was set last year 
when no national bank and only one 
state bank failed. The state bank was in- 
sured and no depositor lost money. 





Movie Lines 


Heay Lamarr may be the next Holly- 
wood star to enter the production field. 
Movie insiders say that when her M-G-M 
contract expires in two months, she will 
form a company with Jack Chertok, 
former Warners and M-G-M executive, to 
produce films in which she will star . . . 
Scarcity of raw film is still holding up the 
release of a number of top movies. For 
wane Alfred Hitchcock’s “Spell- 
bound,” a psychiatric melodrama starring 
Ingrid Bergman, won't be released until 
June despite the fact that the film’s na- 
tional advertising already has appeared 
. . . The new Navy film, “Fury in the 
Pacific,” was originally edited as a realis- 
tic picture of death and destruction, but it 
is less graphic now. Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Army officers, who were shown 
the original, ordered several sections 
taken out. 


Radio Notes 

When Joan Davis obtains a new spon- 
sor, don’t expect Jack Haley to continue 
as her straight man. He will probably 


stay with Sealtest when Joan teams up. 


with someone else . . . Established radio 
—— are more impressed by offers 

advertisers who have choice net- 
work time than they are by high salary 
bids . .. Walter Winchell’s weekly broad- 
casts are no longer being censored by 
James Andrews of the Lennen & Mitchell 
agency. The advertising executive has 
been switched to the ella Parsons 
program ... Frances Langford may be 
the summer replacement for Edgar 
Bergen, doing all her broadcasts from 
Army hospitals and camps. 


Miscellany 


General MacArthur’s fancy caps, which 
he designed as a field marshal in the 
Philippines Army, are made for him by 
Covenants exclusive Park Avenue hat 
store. The caps, with the handmade gold 
embroidery on the visor and laurel-leaf 
side webbing, cost $60 each . . . The 
officers’ golf course at Maxwell Field, 
Montgomery, Ala., has-a new hazard: 
Superfortresses. So many B-29s are being 
used in the transition training program of 
the Air Forces Training Command that 
golfers have hit them with high drives as 
they came in for landings . . . Counterfeit- 
ing is at a new low, but Secret Service 


agents are embarrassed bya a New ° 
mon 


York counterfeiter who 
been passing bo 
ent sections of 


s has 
dollar bills in differ- 
city ... The U.S. 


Weather Bureau plans to forecast the 
weather ten days in advance; its limit 
now—a wartime security measure—is five 
days. 
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We owe it to ourselves” 


The need for efficient production #2 this country is great—to win 
the war and to pay off our staggering, strangling debt that weighs 
on every family. Yet some impractical dreamers say that debt 


does not matter, because we only “owe it to ourselves”. Let’s seem 


UPPOSE you owe money to your grocer. He 

owes the canner, the canner owes the farmer, 
the farmer owes the government for crop and 
other loans, the government owes you the money 
for your war bonds. So it’s all right and every- 
body’s happy and there’s no rush to pay off 
our debts because we just “owe it to ourselves”. 


Of course the grocer goes broke and has to. dis- 
charge his helpers, because he can’t meet a payroll 
with nothing but debts. So the canner 
shuts down because the grocer can’t 
buy from him. Then the farmer goes 
broke because with all these people 
out of work he hasn’t got a market. 
So the government takes his farm 
away from him and gives it to you for 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 











your war bonds. But maybe you don’t want a farm. 


The grocer and his helpers are out of work, the 
cannery is shut down, the farmer’s family is on 
relief, and if you want the things you used to get so 
conveniently at the grocery you have to raise them 
by back-breaking work on your un-wanted farm. 


About noweveryone begins to realize that somebody 
was fooling them when he said, “The size of the 


national debt does not matter since we owe it only 


to ourselves’: So we'd better a// get busy 
—government, industry and labor—and 
produce so efficiently that we pay off that 
debt, and return to the good old Amer- 
ican principle that debt is disgrace, 
and efficient production is the way 
and only way to safe jobs at good pay. 
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The food explosion touched off by appointment of an inter- 
agency committee headed by Leo Crowley to pass on non- 
military exports took its force from two long-simmering suspi- 
cions: first, that the Army was overordering; second, that the 
British were overstockpiling. Resulting readjustments will pull 
the civilian belt tighter, but not as tight as some alarms have 
indicated (see page 51). 


Meat is the most critical item. The decision to cut over-all 
civilian supply 30 pounds a person a year next quarter will 
mean an annual average consumption of 115 pounds a person. 
But if measures design d to even out distribution of the cur- 
tailed supply are effective, consumers in East and West Coast 
cities may eat more meat than they do now. They are currently 
getting so much less than their share that their average con- 
sumption is only about 70 pounds a year. Officials acknowledge, 
however, that it may be some time before a more equitable 
geographic distribution can be achieved. 


Strain on transportation and heavy demand on government- 
inspected plants account for the present inequality in distribu- 
tion. These factors will be eased by the drastic curtailment of 
Lend-Lease shipments under the new program. Part of the 
European relief demand will be satisfied by substituting dry 
bean, dry pea, and soybean products and dried egg and milk 
products for meat. 
® 


General effect of the Crowley committee’s operations will be 
to subject all food export orders to a searching second look: 
While it will have no authority over the Army or Lend-Lease, it 
is exerting a restraining influence indirectly. It will not super- 
sede the WPB Requirements Committee, which allocates war 
materials among civilian and military agencies, but will co- 
operate with it. 


The WPB still is worried about the impact of the continued 
heavy Army demands for such essentials as clothing and shoes. 
It fears a serious strain on the national economy three to six 
months from now. After a recent tour, WPB Chairman Kryg 
persuaded the Army to shave some of its orders. The military 
cut back demands for leather in order to maintain production 
of essential civilian shoes and made some other “compromises” 
involving clothing. 


Government insiders fully realize that there is a limit to the 
productive and transportation capacities even of the mighty 
U.S. A. and that, in some categories, it is being approached. 
The resulting question is primarily political: How great a sacri- 
fice will Americans be willing to make to forge a food and sup- 
ply weapon with which to wage peace abroad? 

e 


The extent of U.S. collaboration in the postwar world’s eco- 


nomic planning will be determined in the next few months by . 


Cengress. The issue underlies several items of pending legisla- 
tion. While less spectacular than the political questions to be 
dealt with at San Francisco, these economic questions may be 
equally important in the long run (see page 72). Congress is 
more chary of giving ground in the economic field. 


Legislation extending reciprocal-trade-treaty powers for three 
years with authority to cut tariffs 50% below the 1945 level 
already is running into trouble. The Administration, while con- 


fident that its powers will be extended, fears an amendment 
reserving to Congress the power to veto individual agreements. 
It wants freedom to balance exports with imports and to back 


‘ up the Bretton Woods plan by giving other nations access to 


the American market. ‘ ' 


Hearings on Bretton Woods, already started in the House, indi- 
cate almost solid Republican opposition, but general Democratic 
support. Letters to The New York Times from Robert Boothby, 
conservative M.P., once Churchill’s subordinate in the Ex- 
chequer, stating that America’s understanding of the plan is 
different from Britain’s, will be fuel for opposition fires. Ameri- 
can officials deny the validity of his complaint. 


Peacetime conscription of 18-year-olds is a hot potato that will 
be dropped temporarily by Congress. Assistant Secretary of War 
McCloy has passed the word at the Capitol that the Adminis- 
tration wants debate over this legislation postponed until after 
the San Francisco conference. 


San Francisco atmosphere will be better, it is felt, if Congres- 
sional talk of preparation for a possible next war is put off. Con- 
gressmen are certain to air their worries over Russia’s conduct in 
Poland, Rumania, China, and Finland when the question of 
universal training comes up. 


Eventual enactment of a bill providing for a year of compul- 
sory military service for 1,200,000 youths annually as they come 
to their eighteenth birthdays is indicated, however, by present 
Congressional temper. 


The Act of Chapultepec will be a complicating factor at the 
San Francisco meeting. The question is just how functions of 
the Inter-American organization are to be meshed with those 
of the world organization. The U.S. Senate probably would 
balk at any arrangement giving Russia, Great Britain, or France 
veto power in the conduct of Western Hemisphere business. 


Britain and Russia may use the act as a talking point for re- 
gional blocs. Russia, for example, may try to justify its strong- 
arm tactics in Rumania on the ground that it is behaving in the 
Balkans as the U. S. does in Latin America. If such an argument 
is made, the answer will be that the Latin American countries 
are free agents voluntarily associated and that the U.S. could 
not interfere in Mexican affairs or rearrange Latin American 
boundaries if it wanted to. 


The Philippines outlook is anything but rosy despite libera- 
tion. The islands have been demoralized economically and _po- 
litically. Guerrillas are not all patriots; some still fight for the 
Japanese. Inter-island raids for loot and wives are not uncom- 
mon. Some Moro tribesmen have reverted in war to their old 


savagery. 


Food and goods shortages, together with heavy spending of 
soldier pay, threaten the islands with serious inflation. This 
threat discourages investment of much-needed American capital 
to repair war damage and reestablish industry. 


The promise of independence July 4, 1946, under existing law, 
means an end of tariff preference from the U.S. and competi- 


tion with the cheap labor of China, Java, and India. Yet the 
postponement of independence would outrage Philippine opin- 
ion and might topple President Osmena. Congress may lend a 
helping hand by continuing tariff concessions on a descend- 
ing scale beyond Independence Day. 


Newsweek, Marcy 26, 1945 
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PAY-OFF ON A PURPOSE 


Allison’s objective for 30 years has been to exact the most work from 
the fewest ounces of metal. * The pay-off on such effort can 
be appraised in the performance of the 65,000 smooth-running 
: Allison engines powering Army Air 
Forces planes on every fighting 
front. It can be seen in the 
powerful 24-cylinder Allison 
6c 3 42 o’s”’ 
proficiency in precision with | 

metals will pay off, too, in 

the planes of peace — 


. x Allison’s rare 


emphasizing those 

m2 qualities which make 
your flying enjoyable. * 
And this same precision 
will endow any Allison 
product with the 
ability to serve you 
precisely right. 


POWERED BY ALLISON 


P.38—Lightning 
P-39— Airacobra 
P-40-— Warhawk 
4.36 and. P-51— Mustang 
P-63—Kingcobra 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Woon | ‘KEEP AMERICA STRONG > 


DIVISION OF | FN N | BUY MORE WAR BONDS — 
Indianapolis, Indiana - 7 ee 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENBRAL MOTORS SYMPHONY .OF THE AIR—NBC Meewnrk 
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A single B-29 carries more gasoline than the average 
motorist would use in ten normal years. What’s more, every 
drop of this gasoline is of super-quality and improved with 
Ethyl fluid . . . so it isn’t difficult to see why home-front 
supplies of gasoline are short on both quantity and quality. 


: "wane a 

In fact, there’s only one thing that we know of that will Z 

greatly improve your chances of getting the gasoline you ‘ } Glan” 
want. That’s complete, final Victory. Only then can you 

expect unlimited quantities of high-quality, post-war gaso- CHRYSLER BUILDING 
line. Only then can we promise you the Ethy] of the future, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
the Ethyl gasoline that will bring out the best performance 


of your car. Ethyl is a trade mark name 
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Allies Cut Away at Nazi Strength: 
Saar Is Doomed; Ruhr Is in Peril 


Pattern of Wehrmacht Defeat 
Takes Shape in Valley of Rhine 
as Eisenhower Presses Attack 


Up and down the German Rhine last 
week the pattern of defeat for the Reich 
took ever surer form. Historic cities, farm 
and forest land, and—above all—rich in- 
dustrial regions were carved out of the 
lacerated body of. Germany by Allied 
armies. Silesia had long since been lost 
to the Russians. Now the Saar was unmis- 
takably going to the Americans. The Ruhr 
was just as unmistakably next. The Ameri- 
can bridgehead below Bonn threatened 
it from the south while the 21st Army 
Group continued to prepare for a crossing 
to the north. 


The Sensitive Spot: Although the 
First Army was firmly ensconced on the 
Remagen bridgehead in great strength 
and the Nazis could anticipate further 
crossings north and‘south of Cologne, 
their greatest worry was still the stretch 
of the Rhine from Duisburg north. Their 
reconnaissance planes buzzed over the 
2ist Army Group whenever the weather 
was clear enough for observation. Almost 
every movement of men and motorized 
equipment sent them into frantic artillery 
action. When the American Ninth Army 
pushed a patrol across the river near 
Duisburg, the German High Command 
claimed it was a landing attempt. 

The moves were all part of Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s strat- 
egy of many feints and alarums before he 
bridged the Rhine in earnest. They might 
well throw the enemy off balance, but if 
they did not he had the power to cross 
in the teeth of heavy resistance. The Al- 
lies openly discussed the impending op- 
eration, although in their accounts they 
did not mention the use of airborne forces. 

One of Montgomery’s engineers esti- 
mated that 20 to = bridges bra be 
necessary to carry the assault (normall: 
one bridge is needed for two divisions). 
An American Army engineer 
that the Rhine and some 70 tributaries 
have been under intensive study for the 
past fifteen months. According to a valu- 


able text found on a captured officer in 
North Africa, the Germans had drawn up 
plans, as they did for the Roer, to flood 
the Rhine Valley and wash away the 
bridges. This could conceivably be done, 
said the engineer, by the sudden release 
of water impounded by dams on. the 
river's five main tributaries. Preparations 
were made for this eventuality. 


The Soft Spot: While the Nazis 
focused their attention on the Ruhr, they 
practically gave away the Saar. On March 
15, the American Seventh Army hit it 
from the south and the west on a 65-mile 
front. The same day the Third Army’s 
Fourth Armored Division, which had 
slashed through the Eifel Mountains to 
the Rhine the week before, crossed the 
Moselle west of Coblenz and whipped 
down from the north. Three other ar- 
mored divisions joined the attack. 

In rugged, mountainous country where 


even moderately good resistance should 
have made fast armored warfare difficult 
to impossible, the tankers achieved bril- . 
liant break-throughs and quickly ham- 
mered to the German rear areas. The 
Nazis announced that “alarm units, Volks- 
sturm battalions, and mobile reserves” 
had been thrown into action to blunt the 
armored spearheads. That effort was 
fruitless. In two days the Fourth reached 
Bad Kreuznach, a key communications 
center, and plunged on. 

The Seventh Army, hitting the West 
Wall where it is thickest, made slow but 
steady progress. Generally the Germans 
fought well, but they faced an intolerable 
situation with the Third Army in their 
rear. Leaving holding units behind, they 
fled east across the Rhine. There were an 
estimated 80,000 enemy troops in the 
rapidly developing trap. American airmen 
reported civilians and soldiers by the 
thousands were streaming over the roads 
in a state of great confusion. 

The Seventh Army’s offensive began. 
shortly after midnight on March 15. Ma 
B. Palmer, NEWSWEEK war correspond- 
ent, wirelessed the following description 
of the first day’s action from the view- 
point of one platoon: “At 12:50 a battery 
of dazzling searchlights suddenly lit up 


‘the countryside like a stage. At 12:57 the 


artillery cracked the silence. As the bar- 
rage ended three minutes later, the pla- 
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The tide of Allicd victory surges past a statue of King Frederick I 
of Prussia in a Rhineland town P 
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toon ran onto the stage and into a Ger- 
man mine field. Four men dropped, but 
the rest reached the edge of the field and 
fired into the German trenches. They 
killed 30. 

“Later, Second Lt. Will Barbour of 
Four Oaks, N.C., told me, they took a 
dozen prisoners and a small town and 
looped back to their starting point by 
Lidlentialiegs with their job finished. Td 
have liked to have picked up some souve- 
nirs,’ said the lieutenant, ‘but we didn’t 
have time’.” 



































Coblenz—1945. T £ 
In December 1918 the American Third 


-Army marched into Coblenz. Using that 


ancient city at the confluence of the 
Rhine and Moselle Rivers as |quar- 
ters, it occupied part of the Rhineland 
until Jan. 24, 1923. Last week the Third 
Army, 1945 version, returned to Coblenz. 

Evcr since the Fourth Armored Divi- 
sion crashed through to the Rhine north 
of the city, its capture had been certain. 
Siege lines were drawn around it and it 





was showered with 5,000 shells. Then on 
the afternoon of March 16 a medium tank 
rolled up to the edge of the Moselle and 
bellowed out a loudspeaker demand for 
capitulation. There was no reply. 

That gight units of the 87th Division 
‘eee across the river in power-driven 
assault boats from the north and west 
while other troops who had previously 
crossed and swung eastward to the Rhine 
moved up from the south. They met light 
small-arms and mortar fire and some 
shelling from the fortress of Ehrenbreit- 
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Newsweek—Stone, DeMoreland 


Massed in great strength, the Allied armies close in on two great industrial areas which supply the Wehrmacht 
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still stood when the Americans crossed. 
Correspondents, who had previously 
hinted that the explanation would be 
sensational, reported that story last week 





stein across the Rhine. The fire soon died 
down and stopped. Before nightfall 90 
per cent of Coblenz had been occupied 
by the Americans and resistance was 











sense of the dramatic and too great a 
taste for liquor. With preparations com- 
pleted, he got drunk and passed the 
word around that the bridge was to go 


Vee eel 


ended. —several versions of it and all dramatic. up at 4 o'clock. From miles around Nazi 
According to their respective sources, soldiers and civilians flocked to grand- 
The Fuse That Failed the reasons were: stand seats on the cliffs to see the bridge 


@ There was a faulty fuse in the electric 
circuit. 
@ An American sergeant, sighting the 
wire leading from the railroad tunnel to 
the bridge, shot it in two with one bullet 
from his carbine. 
@ A German soldier, weary of warfare, 
cut the demolition-charge wires. His 
captain, who was responsible for destroy- 
ing the bridge, committed suicide. 
@ An unidentified American lieutenant 
Captain Brathke, ‘was sentenced to death rushed around ripping the wires while 
in absentia. He is probably an Allied machine-gun and rifle bullets sprayed 
captive. the bridge. 

But the German announcement added @ The German lieutenant in charge of 
no light to the mystery of why the bridge the demolition squad had too great a 


blown up right in the faces of the Ameri- 
cans. They were stupefied when only two 
small explosions occurred and the first 
patrol crossed. The soldiers then rushed 
for their weapons but it was too late. The 
soused lieutenant was captured. 


The Rhine: A Bridge Falls 

It was shortly after 8 o’clock on the aft- 
ernoon of March 17. About 200 American 
engineers were working on the captured 
Ludendorff Bridge across the Rhine at 
Remagen, which was cleared of all traffic 
except two trucks. On both banks of the 
river soldiers were going about their busi- 


Allowing the Ninth Armored Division 
to seize the Ludendorff Bridge at Re- 
magen was one of the worst German 
blunders of the war. The officers who 
should have destroyed it paid for their 
crime. Last week the German High 
Command announced that four of them 
had been executed “partly for cowardice, 
partly for having seriously neglected 
their duties in the field .. .” A fifth, 
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Rundstedt’s Problem: To Do Many Things at Once 


‘| _ by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by 
wireless)—What 
is Rundstedt’s 
problem? On the 
face of it, the an- 
swer looks simple 
enough: (1) to 
prevent his ene- 
mies making fur- 
ther crossings of 
ithe Rhine, and, 
(2) should they 
do so in force, to 
impede them from exploiting their suc- 
cesses. Though these aims are true 
enough, his problem is in reality far 
more complex. ; 

To begin with, his Rhine task is only 
part of a greater one: the defense of 
Germany as a whole. But it is evident, 
to resist to the end means that sooner 
or later the Germans will have to aban- 
don the northern half of their country 
(the lowlands) and withdraw into the 
southern half (the highlands). One rea- 
son makes this imperative—namely, the 
mountains are to defensive muscular 





_) warfare what plains are to offensive 


mechanized warfare. Further still, as 
the Germans have already lost three- 
quarters of their industrial power, they 
cannot for long continue to wage mech- 
anized warfare anywhere. 


If we accept as a hypothesis that 
unconditional resistance is now the Ger- 
man strategical aim, then Rundstedt’s 
problem is to see that his actions con- 
form with it as well as with the tactical 


Situation which immediately confronts 





him. He cannot think of the Rhine 
alone, for he has also to think of the 
Oder. As the Russians have now to all 
intents and purposes cleared Eastern 
Pomerania, sooner or later another 
great offensive will be launched. Should 
it be pressed at even a quarter the pace 
of the last one, the Russians will gain 
the Elbe from Hamburg to Dresden 
within two to three weeks of its start. 

. Whether this offensive precedes, suc- 
ceeds, or coincides with the Allied at- 
tempt to force the Rhine on a wide 
front, Rundstedt must play his hand 
in such a way that he does not lose the 
grand slam. In other words, he must 
not only delay his enemies on the Rhine 
and east of it as long as possible, but 
when he can no longer do so he must 
be prepared at a minimum of loss to 
swing his right wing to the south in 
order to gain and garrison the western 
half of the highlands. 

From the strategic aspect of his prob- 
lem, I will now turn to the tactical: 
holding the western front. 

From Rundstedt’s point of view, this 
front may roughly be divided into two 
sectors: the lowlands from Emden to 
Coblenz and the highlands from Co- 
blenz to Basel. At the moment, the first 
is of primary importance to him, but 
once the wheel south begins, the second 
will become of singular importance. 
_ Therefore, whatever happens in the 
north, Rundstedt must plan his opera- 
tions in such a way that the front of the 
highland sector remains unbroken. 

Taken as a whole, the highland 
sector is an exceedingly strong one. 


Tactically, it may be divided into three 
subsectors: (1) from Coblenz to Bin- 
gen—a gorge; (2) from Bingen to 
Karlsruhe—a broad valley flanked by 
hilly country, and (3) from Karlsruhe 
to Basel—a somewhat narrower v 

flanked on the east-by the Black Forest, 
a most formidable natural fortress. 


In.its turn, the lowland sector ma 
be divided into four subsectors: (*y 
Emden to Amhem, (2) Amhem to 
Duisburg, (3) Duisburg to Bonn, and 
(4) Bonn to Coblenz. Of these sectors 
the first lies too far north to fit in with 
the general strategie idea. The second 
on its south and the third on its north 
are protected by the great rubble for- 
tress of the Ruhr. Therefore, it may be 
expected that so long as Rundstedt can 
revent crossings in force being made 
amie Diisseldorf and Bonn, he will 
attempt to hold on to that fortress. But 
as soon as a decided threat is offered 
from the direction of Cologne-Bonn, he 
will fall back to the south, first on the 
Agger River, next on the Sieg, and last- 
ly on the Lahh, by which time the hy- 
pothetical German front should extend 
from the Taunus Mountains along. the 
Thuringian Forest to the Erz and Rie- 
sen Mountains, thence to swing to the 
southeast of Vienna ta the Adriatic. 
Granted this hypothesis, then in 


brief, Rundstedt’s problem is a fourfold. 


one: (1) to delay crossings of the 
Rhine; (2) impede their exploitation; 
(3) be prepared at any moment to 
swing south; and (4) therefore avoid 
being driven to the north or due east, 


, 
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ness. Suddenly they heard a. noise which 
some described as a sort of swish, others 
as a low rumble. When they looked 
around, the bridge was in the Rhine. 
Many of the engineers, who were carry- 
ing out routine repairs, were killed or 
drowned. 

Since the Ninth Armored Division 
seized the bridge on March 7, the struc- 
ture had taken such a beating that it 
could not be expected to stand. It had 
been damaged structurally by German 
demolitions. Over it had rumbled thou- 
sands of tons of supplies. It had shaken 
to.the passage of tanks and heavy guns. 
Even the men who marched across _ in 
broken cadence had contributed to its 
weakness. It had been one of the most 
intensively used bridges in the world. 
Supply trucks had traversed it so often 
that many drivers held the order of the 
“Erpel Heart”—a pun on the little town 
of Erpel on the Rhine’s east bank—for 
five trips daily. 


' A Rhineland Anzio: In the first five 
days, before American artillery succeeded 
in silencing the German guns, a shell 
had landed in the bridgehead on an aver- 
age of every three minutes, and most of 
them had been aimed at the span. Some 
hit. At least one struck an ammunition 
truck. During the same time, approxi- 
mately 185 German planes, ranging from 
new jet-propelled craft to ancient Stukas, 
came over to strafe and bomb. An im- 
mense concentration of Allied anti-air- 
craft batteries had shaken river banks 
and bridge foundations repeatedly. But 
while protecting the bridge, they con- 
tributed to its downfall. 

In the ten days, the bridge had done 
its work well. Meantime, the Americans 
had established several ponton bridges. 
Unlike the permanent structure, these 
could be repaired quickly and had al- 
ready accommodated a considerable part 


‘ of the force fighting on the bridgehead, 


which correspondents likened in purpose 
to the Anzio beachhead in Italy. 

The terrain was so favorable for de- 
fense that the: Germans were practically 
able to fire down the Yanks’ throats from 
a series of razorback ridges, some 1,500 
feet high. They found cover in thick 
woods between the Rhine and the six-lane 
Cologne-Frankfurt superhighway. 


Under the Dragon’s Rock: Despite 
this terrain, the Americans fought their 
way beth north and south to lengthen 
the bridgehead mile by mile along one 
of the most picturesque and castle- 
studded sections of the Rhine—often 
called the Rhenish Riviera because of its 
climate and tourist attractions. On the 
north, the Americans took Kénigswinter 
and looked up at the massive height of the 
Drachenfels, or Dragon’s Rock, with its 
twelfth-century castle and scenic railway. 
There, in a region supercharged with 
German race myths, Siegfried was sup- 
posed to have killed the dragon Fafner. 
Now the Wagnerian thunders had long 
since spent themselves and the Germans 
were driven back from the shores of their 
sacred river. 

On March 18, the Americans brought 
their key objective—the Cologne-Frank- 
furt superhighway—under artillery fire. 
Two days later they were covering it with 
small-arms fire, and on March 17 .the 
78th Division crossed it at’ two places. 
These toeholds were further expanded 
and by March 18 the Americans held 6 
miles. Some 20 miles away lay the edge 
of the Ruhr. 


Germany: In Sheep’s Clothing 

The American Military Government 
set up in the Rhineland industrial city of 
Miinchen-Gladbach was baffled. Scores 
of Germans from three suburban towns 
had been drifting into the city after cur- 
few hours. All carried passes authorizing 


Associated Press 
The life of the Ludendorff Bridge under American control was brief but thousands passed over it before it fell in the Rhine 


them to be abroad, but the name of the 
issuing officer was unknown to the 
American officials. 

When they investigated, they discov- 
ered something that could only happen 
in the United States Army. Commandeer- 
ing a jeep and two soldier assistants, 
an AWOL sergeant had appointed him- 
self military governor of the three sub- 
urban towns. He issued passes, told the 
Germans to open their shops and 
keep on farming, ruled them with 
an easy hand. He was living with the 
prettiest girl in the neighbor . She 
was his public health officer, a particu- 
larly good appointment, he felt, because 
ai had told him hog was a nurse. f 

pon arrest, the sergeant protest 

that he had been given the job by a 
mysterious Colonel Williams, who had 
come by in a jeep and told him: “You 
are now a first lieutenant; you'll be mili- 
tary governor of these towns.” The Ger- 
mans had never thought to question his 
authority. His assumption of the office 
was proof enough for them. 


Sheep Want a Shepherd: That atti- 
tude toward the Allies was making the 
task of the military government rela- 
tively easy in the Rhineland. Accus- 
tomed to receiving commands and obey- 
ing them, the Germans looked to their 
conquerors for leadership now that the 
oe and Nazi party officials had 

Although Hitler had tried to. make 
them into guerrilla fighters, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Germans who re- 
mained were extraordinarily docile. The 
civilians disowned allegiance to the Nazi 
party. “We haven't met a Nazi since we 
crossed the frontier,” one AMG officer 
said scornfully. 

The ‘Good’ Fathers: The Cologne 
chief of police, booted out by the Nazis 
in 1933, was restored to his job. So were 
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ed ag: _ me telephone 
em printers 0! morning 
newspaper turned up in the hope that 
they would be hired to put out an Amer- 
ican version. ‘ 

Although rigidly adhering to nonfrat- 
ernization regulations, the AMG officials 
welcomed the cooperation. Because al- 
most every place the Germans fought for 
lay in ruins, many civilians were needed 
to clear up the rubble, bury the dead, 
and conan civic a Fortunate- 
ly Cologne, Bonn, other cities con- 
tinal tae e stores of food and the cellars 
of private were well stocked. These 
supplies were inventoried for rationing 
and for distribution to former slave la- 
borers, who got first call. 


The Bad Sons: Most Germans pro- 
fessed to believe that they were being 
treated liberally as compared with what 
they expected. There was little outward 
grumbling. The worst trouble came from 
children between 12 and 16. Raised 
under Nazi tutelage and aware of the 
protection their youth gave them, they 
violated the curfew, traveled on military 
roads, and entered forbidden areas. 


Why a German Fights On 


Between Jan. 10 and Feb. 3, the psy- 
chological-warfare combat team of the 
American First Army made a survey to 
determine: why the Germans, their mo- 
rale obviously low, continued to fight. 
Last week the PW officers made the an- 
swer public: The Germans, as reported 
by Gladwin Hill of The New York 
Times, do not believe they have any al- 
ternative. 

In all, 188 typical enemy soldiers—14 
officers, 389 non-coms; and 80 privates— 
were questioned. Twenty-two of them 
thought that Germany would win, ten 
were doubtful, and 101 thought the war 
was lost. But only 27 of the 101 defeat- 
ists had surrendered voluntarily. The 
main reason why the others had fought 
on was what they feared would happen 
to them and their families if they did 
not. 

“There can be no doubt that our propa- 
ganda has failed to provide the German 
soldier with a positive reason for surren- 
der,” the psychological-warfare report 
said. “Most of our official statements, on 
the contrary, have made him feel that he 
can gain nothing from a future that 
b defeat. The few statements that 
we have been able to play up are not 
strong enough to eee the evidence 
of so many others and, most of all, lack 
pat flavor of official promree A 
good many prisoners of war claim 
promises, even of strict but somehow 
constructive terms, would be a most 


Life Is Hard Along the Rhine, 
But NaziFoxholes Are Homey 


John Terrell, NEwswEEK war corre- 
spondent, took a swing by jeep up and 
down the western front last week—in- 
cluding a foray into the bridgehead 
across the Rhine—and sent this report: 
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@ Most towns in this rough triangle are 
completely destroyed, not just damaged, 
but crushed into irreparable mountains 
of rubble. Nor did any open country es- 
cape. Farm machinery stands forlorn 
and broken in unplanted fields. Hardly 
any liv survived in the meadows 
which are littered with carcasses. Grain 
elevators, silos, orchards, drainage sys- 


International Photos 


Action in Cologne: The top picture shows a Sherman tank just after it was 
struck by a German shell. One American is running to help the only survivor (in the 
circle). Details were obscured in the widely printed radiophoto but stand out in this 
original. Below, a bomb catches the soldiers out of cover. 
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tems, ponds, and trees are gone. In most 
cases industrial plants were integrated so 
throughly into their surroundings that 
when the pre-invasion bombers pound- 
ed them, most of the city went with 
the plants. This has been going on for 
years; some of the rubble is so old that 
grass and trees and flowers are grow- 
ing on it. 

@ Right in the worst devastation you 
hear the shrill cries of children playing 
tag games, hide and seek, and soccer. 
These children do not seem to be suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. They are pink- 
cheeked and chubby-legged, although in 
some cases they have a dazed look in 
their eyes. : 

@ The roads are lined with travelers 
going both ways, God knows where. 
Women with heavy carts full of rescued 
belongings are coming home again. I 
saw one family in a hunched little group 
staring at a black place where their 
farmhouse had stood. All machinery, 
livestock, everything was wiped out. 

@ In towns where there was resistance 
buildings were leveled and it was always 
surprising to see a family crawling out of 
a hole in the rubble like ground hogs, 


scurrying to the market during the few © 


daylight hours they are permitted in the 
streets. One dusk in Diiren I was stopped 
short by a ludicrous sight. Through 
great gaping holes in the walls of a roof- 
less house I saw a man in his undershirt 
éalmly shaving. He probably shaved the 
same time each day all his life, and was 
not going to let the war change his 
habits. 

@ No sooner had I crossed the Rhine 
into our bridgehead on the east bank 
than the Germans started an air raid. I 
saw an ME-262 sweeping in low toward 
the bridge and four of our P-38s coming 
in sidewise. The Nazi plane never got to 
the bridge but wavered, turned, and 
staggered from view behind the hills. A 
long line of German prisoners was 


Correspondents see the Rhineland roads clog 
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caught on the open road during one air 
fight. Ack-ack fragments showered down 
nearby but did not hit them. Though 
their Yank guards were out of sight, the 
prisoners were afraid to run for cover, 
fearing they would be shot. 
@ A very pretty Polish girl in Krefeld 
said that when the Americans neared, a 
German official’s family kicked her out 
in the street unclothed except for a thin 
cotton dress. She gathered rags, sleeping 
like a dog in the hay several rights. 
Unfed and blue with cold, she was still 
full of good spirits. But the most serious 
trouble in such ruined cities as Diiren, 
Rheinbach, Euskirchen, and Miinchen- 
Gladbach is from the Germans who loot 
each other. A civilian must guard his 
ruins or his neighbors will cart off every- 
thing worth having. 

Terrell also ran across this enlighten- 
ing incident in his travels. 


Buzzbomb Gertie: Five American of- 
ficers and the men in charge of the pris- 
oner-of-war cage were a little flustered 
when they discovered that a Nazi soldier 
waiting to be processed was a real 
woman. Unlike other German women 
captured, this one was neither a nurse 
nor a volunteer helper nor a sock darmer 
for the colonel. She was pure Wehr- 
macht, equipped with at least the pants 
and boots of the uniform. She had been 
in the German Army several years. Her 
job was supposedly working in a head- 
quarters company regiment along with 
fourteen other women. However, the 
more important function, which she ad- 
mitted, candidly s ing of it as an ac- 
cepted Wehrmacht practice, was en- 
tirely biological. 

When her outfit was in garrison she 
and the other women had quarters to 
themselves, but in the field there was no 
difference in her living conditions from 
those of the Nazi soldiers. She slept in 
two-person foxholes, making them more 
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ged with German refugees like these—“going God knows where” 


homey for the men of the regiment. She 
looked as if she had spent the last five 
years in a two-person foxhole. Elizabeth 
Arden would have shuddered. She was 
promptly nicknamed Buzzbomb Gertie. 

The most curious thing was her aston- 
ishment at our interest in her full life. 
She assumed her army presence was nor- 
mal, her extracurricular activities natu- 
ral. But she was gratified to be treated 
with interest and some solicitude. “First 
time treated like woman,” she said. 


Air War: Agony 


On Feb. 26, American bombers, in a 
tremendous daylight assault, left crum- 
bling Berlin blistered by fire and shaken 
by explosion, and its people convinced 
their agony could not be surpassed. But 
last week the terror came again and it 
surpassed all that Berliners had endured 
before. In the greatest daylight attack 
ever launched on a city, 1,300 American 
heavies dropped more than 3,000 tons 
of bombs on the rail hubs and industries 
of the German capital. 


Tess vs. V-2: The attack was the 
climax of a week in which the Eighth Air 
Force had pounded the Ruhr and in a 
spectacular raid hit Zossen, site of the 
Wehrmacht’s headquarters 20 miles 
south of Berlin, where explosion and fire 
wrecked above-ground buildings and 
blocked surrounding communications. 

The bombers of the RAF laid low other 
great German cities—Dortmund and Es- 
sen in the Ruhr—then scored another first 
when they pounded Bielefeld, also in the 
Ruhr, with the heaviest bombs ever 
dropped from the air. They were 22,000- 
pounders which the British press, weary 
of superlatives, dubbed “Ten-Ton Tess- 
ies. 


Meanwhile, from German bases V-1 


* Reckoned by the British long ton of 2,240 
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robot and V-2 rocket bombs continued to 
wreak Nazi retaliation. London was offi- 
cially revealed to be a current target of 
V-2. Antwerp, long designated by the 
Germans as their prime Continental tar- 
get, was acknowledged to have been un- 
der attack from October through January 
by V-bombs that leveled great areas of 
the city and reduced its citizens to cellar 
existence. In London it was reported that 
V-2s are no longer launched from fixed 
installations but from movable ones. Dis- 
patched by rail to The Hague and other 
Dutch launching sites, the rockets are 
swung onto’ long, uncovered highway 
trailers. They are: towed by truck to the 
firing points, raised by power generated 
by the truck engine, and fired. The firing 
point is shifted daily. 


Driblets of Tanks 


Returning from the American Ninth 
Army front to London Wes Gallagher of 


_ the Associated Press last week cabled a 


footnote on the argument over relative 
values of American and German tanks: 
“The reaction of American tank soldiers 
who have had to do the fighting is that 
they want new tanks on the battle line 
and less talk about them at Washington.” 
And commenting on the new praised-in- 
advance General Pershing tank, which 
mounts a 90-millimeter gun, he observed: 
“American tankmen say that the Germans 
have been using Tigers and Panthers for 
two years, and that only as the war is 
nearing an end are the American armies 
able to produce their equal, and that 
only in driblet form.” (Hanson Baldwin, 
military critic of The New York Times, 
stated that only 250 Pershings had been 


produced up to March 10.) 


The release by Maj. Gen. Levin H. 
Campbell Jr., Army Chief of Ordnance, 
of a letter from General of the Army 
Eisenhower last month claiming that the 
Germans have lost two tanks for every 
American tank they destroyed aroused 
considerable anger on the front, accord- 
ing to Gallagher. This score was appar- 
ently arrived at, he said, by counting the 
German vehicles destroyed by all weap- 
ons. Without specifically saying so, the 
letter gave the impression that tanks 
alone had accomplished the victory ratio. 

That was particularly irksome to one 
American colonel, who said: “I would 
like to have him [Campbell] in the lead 
tank during one of our attacks some day. 
He would damn soon change his tune.” 


A Behavior Pattern 


The unhappy record of the 92nd 
(Negro) Division (NEwswEEK, Feb. 26) 
was cited last week by the War Depart- 
ment itself. While publication of the facts 
was likely to raise storms of protest, the 
department apparently: decided that sto- 
ries of the 92nd’s performance had been 
so widely circulated in the Italian theater 
that it would be best to bring the record 
out into the open. So it sent Truman K. 


Gibson Jr., a Negro lawyer from Chicago 
and now civilian aide to Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, to Italy to investigate. 
At a press conference in Rome on March 
14, Gibson revealed: 

@ Some units of the 92nd had been in- 
volved. in “more or less panicky retreats, 
particularly at night when the attitude of 
some individual soldiers seemed to be: 
Tm up here all alone; why in hell 
should I stay up here?’” He said that in 
other divisions that happened to indi- 
viduals, but in the 92nd “the disintegra- 
tion was likely to be the behavior pat- 
tern of some patrols or platoons as units.” 
@ What happened to the 92nd, however, 
did not prove that “Negro troops can’t 
fight.” The chief reasons for the 92nd’s 
behavior were inadequate training, the 
great number of replacements and—prob- 
ably most important of all—the extreme- 
ly high percentage of men—92 per cent— 
in the two lowest literacy classes. 


Shooting Gallery 


Gibson McCabe, NEwswEEK war cor- 
respondent, sends this story of the only 
force of its kind in the Army—the Ninth 
Air Defense Command in France. 


This week, with appropriate cere- 
monies, the Ninth ADC .celebrated its 
first anniversary. Established by Lt. 
Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, former com- 
mander of the Ninth Air Force, to pro- 
tect airstrips and thus allow his tactical 
organization to devote all its attention to 
the offensive, it proudly added up its 
score. Because its guns can put up 


2,362,737 pounds of shells a minute if 
necessary, it has been a little disappoint- 
ed that the Luftwaffe hasn’t often come 
within range. Nonetheless, the gunners 
have racked up an impressive record in 
knocking down V-ls. Since D Day they 
have fired on 2,783 V-ls and destroyed 
1,744—an average of 62 per cent and 
plenty good enough to celebrate. 


Berlin: X-Hour Wait 
Marshal Zhukoff’s Impending Blow 
Is Aimed at Heavy Fortifications 


Spring was not far behind on the east- 
ern front last week and the greatest bat- 
tles remained to be fought. The excellent 
communications net of Eastern Germany 
should prevent mud from being the 
handicap it was in relatively roadless 
Poland, but nonetheless rivers, particular- 
ly the Oder, will soon begin to rise, and 
the ground will become less favorable for 
tanks. Thus the Russians are under strong 
compulsion to launch their main offen- 
sives as soon as possible—as are the Allies 
in the west. 

The Germans think—and should pre- 
sumably know—that these offensives can 
only be decisive in Silesia and before. 
Berlin. Of the two the most important, 
as it has always been, is the one directed 
at Berlin. Both sides have drawn up ma- 
jor forces for the impending struggle. 
Both expect it to be a test of new de- 
fenses worked out by the Germans and 
their ability to maintain a fanatical fight 
for the ruins of their capital. On the So- 








Sherman Times Sixty: This picture is the first one to show American rocket- 
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launcher tanks. Sixty tubes are mounted on each of these Shermans. It is also the first 
confirmation that the, western Allies are using a mobile multiple rocket launcher of 
their own make against the Germans. The Nazis had them more than three years ago. 
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viet side, it will be a test of the offensive 
ability of the Red Army after nearly four 
years of grueling battle and heavy losses. 


The Hedgehog Defender: The Ger- 
mans evidently plan to make Berlin a su- 
preme example of the tactics that have 
served them so well at such places as 
Koénigsberg and Danzig. As the biggest 
single rubble heap ever created by man, 
Berlin should lend itself to these tactics. 
The Russians may bypass it but it will 
remain a major threat to the rear com- 
munications of the Red Army until it 
is finally reduced. 

The Nazis described it as “not a pocket 
but a giant hedgehog protected by its 
spikes. Defense sectors radiate fanwise 
from the city and battle-seasoned offi- 
cers from the eastern front are in com- 
mand. The sectors are studded with ex- 
tensive defense positions which make use 
of natural obstacles such as belts of lakes, 
chains of hills, and canals . . . Using the 
technique for plotting the approach of 
enemy aircraft, an achtung tank-ring will 
warn against the approach of any spear- 
heads.” 

The commander in Berlin on the day 











Sovfotos 
.. . and cleaning up the rubble left in the wake of the advancing Soviet armies 


the Russians attack it—the Nazis call this 
moment X-Hour—will be a little known 
lieutenant general, Bruno Ritter von Hau- 
enschild. A rough, tough Nazi, he was 
associated with the notorious homosex- 
ual, Ernst Réhm, in the Storm Troopers 
and was almost killed in the 1934 blood 
purge. After the last war, he fought 
against the Bolsheviks in the Baltic states 
with his own corps, the Corps Hauen- 
schild. In 1941 a tank force under his 
command drove into the suburbs of Mos- 
cow. 


The eters Breaker: The offen- 
sive power of the Red Army on the front 
before Berlin was symbolized by its com- 
mander, Marshal Gregory Zhukoff (see 
cover). Physically, Marshal Zhukoff looks 
something like a battering ram. He has 
a thick peasant body, a jaw like a tank, 
and eyes that reveal why he is called 
the “iron commander.” Zhukoff’s philos- 
ophy is the philosophy of attack: “I am 
an exponent of the offensive. Every man 
must fight like ten.” 

In the early days of the Russo-German 
war, however. th® marshal’s experience 
was mainly d -icnsive-as was that of 
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nearly all Soviet commanders. He helped 
break the Nazi attack on Moscow and 
played a decisive role in the battle of 
Stalingrad. As first Vice Commissar for 
Defense, Zhukoff is second in command 
only to Stalin. Yet he is rarely in Moscow, 


- where he lives with his wife, a daughter. 


and two sons on the top floor of a two- 
story house on Arbat Square. Instead. 
Zhukoff usually appears on the most im- 
portant front to direct operations person- 
ally. That was why he was in command 
in front of Berlin last week. 


Into the Baltic Pockets 


The hardest fighting on the eastern 
front last week took place in a series of 
battles for cities and pockets of land 
along the Baltic coast. At five points, the 
Russians drove forward to break German 
resistance. 

Stettin was the only one of them where 
Nazis were not actually encircled by the 
Red Army. There, the Soviets blasted for- 
ward through thick defenses on the Oder’s 
east bank in an effort to break into the 
bomb-blasted remains of the once great 
Baltic port. Some 70 miles to the north. 
east, fanatic German troops holed up in 
the little port of Kolberg were at last 
overwhelmed. In two larger pockets 
around Kénigsberg and in Latvia, the 
Nazis managed to beat off Red attacks 
and somehow continue to supply their 
garrisons by sea. 

But the toughest fight of all appeared 
to be south of Danzig and Gdynia, where 
the Nazis have been cut off for two 
weeks. The German High Command de- 
scribed the offensive of the Soviet First 
Guard Tank Army as one of “great fe- 
rocity” and its objective the driving of a 
wedge between Gdynia and Danzig by 
the capture of Zoppot—now just another 
bitter memory for the Germans. Once fat 
burghers played roulette and baccarat 
and drank Danziger Goldwasser in its 
famous Casino, bathed on the forest- 
fringed beaches, and listened to Wagner 
in a vast open-air theater with the stage 
sunk deep between the wooded slopes 
of a ravine. 


Ours—and Paid For 


Twenty-six days after the Marines had 
pressed ashore on bleak Iwo Jima, the 
bloodiest and costliest chapter of the 
Pacific war came to a close. On March 17, 
after the Americans broke through the 
last enemy line to reach the island's 
northern tip, Fleet Admiral Nimitz an- 
nounced that organized Jap resistance 
had ended. One out of every three Ma- 
rines who had fought on Iwo had be- 
come a casualty. The Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Marine Divisions had lost 4,189 
dead, 15,308 wounded, and 441 missing 
—a total of 19,938. Practically the entire 
Jap garrison, more than 21,000 men, was 
exterminated. 

Three days earlier Iwo was formally 
proclaimed an American possession. Sev- 




















, Just alike?.. wait until they’ve 
been around awhile 


.. Aires differ, too ~ 
The longer you have Generals the more 
you appreciate their extra mileage ! 


Even farther ahead of ordinary 
tires in mileage than before 
.-- today’s General Tire is prov- 
ing, on the road, that synthetic 


30 years of recognized leader- 
ship in getting the most miles 
out of rubber have produced a 
tire that is delivering the kind 
greater safety . . . and trouble- 


free travel car owners have. 
come to expect from a General. 


Once again, General has 
demonstrated that America’s 
Top-Quality Tire always has 
and always can be depended 
upon to lead in mileage. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
—FOR KEEPS 


= - goes long way t0 make friends 
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How It’s Done: This fine panorama of Iwo Jima gives a good idea of what takes place during a landing—the beach smokes, a 
battleship and a cruiser stand close in for support, landing ships edge in, and assault craft leave white wakes 


eral hundred officers and Marines gath- 
ered at the foot of Mount Suribachi for 
the ceremony and an order, read in Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz’s name, “suspended” Jap 
tule over the battle-swept island. Sgt. 
Anthony Yusi, a Marine who had raised 
the Stars and Stripes on Saipan (where 
American casualties were 16,525), was in 
charge of the color detail which hoisted 
Iwo’s flag. At the same time, the flag 
planted on top of Mount Suribachi on the 
fifth day of the battle was lowered. 

Wiping the tears from his eyes, Lt. 
Gen. Holland M. Smith, commander of 
the Pacific Fleet Marine Forces, paid 
homage to the American dead buried in 
Iwo’s cross-shaped cemetery. Seabees had 
flattened Jap pillboxes and gun emplace- 
ments to build it and had surrounded 
it with a white picket fence. There are 
no flowers on Iwo, but the Seabees trans- 
planted small green shrubs to border the 
cemetery and its rock-paved paths. 

Despite its cost, Iwo had already be- 
gun to pay dividends. Limping home 
from the great incendiary raids on Japan, 
51 Superfortresses carrying 561 crewmen 
were saved when they made emergency 
landings on the island’s two usable air- 
strips. 


Indo-China: Aux Armes! 


_The Japanese last week admitted they 
had a good-sized insurrection on their 
hands in Indo-China. Around the capi- 
tal, Hanoi, some 30,000 French colonials 
and native troops bitterly resisted the at- 
tempt of the Japs to end the quasi-inde- 
pendence of the colonial government. 
Small forces of Chinese guerrillas and 
American Fourteenth Air Force planes 
went to their rescue. 

But dwindling supplies were not ex- 
pected to last the French very long. In 
Paris, Gen. Charles de Gaulle appealed 


to the Allies to send troops and arms to 
Indo-China at once, adding ruefully that 
France itself could do nothing except 
with “a broken sword or a borrowed one.” 


Japan: In Panic 
Giant Fires Rage in Homeland 
After Heavy American Air Blows 


The entire structure of Japan last week 
quivered under unprecedented American 
air blows. No Jap—and for that matter 
few Americans—had ever expected that 
such attacks could be mounted. In the 
short space of two weeks, the vital cen- 
ters of four of Japan’s five greatest cities 
had been burned out. Nine months after 
the first weak Superfortress raid on Japan, 
fleets of giant B-29s were able to drop 
up to 2,500 tons every few days—a rec- 
ord that compared with operations in the 
European theater. 

Furthermore, the Japs had to face 
something the Germans have never had 
to meet—extremely accurate low-level at- 
tacks by swarms of naval aircraft. This 
week the planes of the United States 
Fleet again returned to the attack against 
Japan proper. They struck the southern- 
most Jap Island, Kyushu, in great force 
(1,400 planes were used, according to 
the Japanese, and the attacks lasted at 
least five days). 

The naval attack supplemented the 
B-29 assaults. These have been made at 
the rate of about one every three days 
and have been directed against Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kobe, and Nagoya. In the first 
two weeks about 29 square miles of the 
most tightly packed industrial and busi- 
ness sections were destroyed. American 
awe averaged a plane or two for each 
raid. , 

The raids involve an entirely new 


technique of bombing for the Army Air 
Forces. The Superfortresses which were 
designed to bomb from 25,000 feet or 
higher now came in.at 5,000 feet. Each | 
plane carried 8 tons of the new M-69 in- 
cendiary cluster bombs, which literally 
spray an area with flaming jellied gaso- 
line. The decision to use the low-level 
technique was made by Maj. Gen. Curtis 
E Le May, the tough chief of the 21st 
Bomber Command based on the Maria- 
nas. It was a hard decision to take and 
one officer warned the 38-year-old com- 
mander that he might lose 70 per cent 
of his bombers to Jap anti-aircraft fire. 
Le May’s answer was typical: “Well, then 
we won't have any bombers left.” 


Rain from Heaven: As a matter of 
fact, the new technique uncovered a ter- 
rible and perhaps fatal weakness in the 
Jap air-raid protections. Their anti-air- 
craft defenses seemed somehow unable 
to adjust themselves to the low-level at- 
tack while the firebreaks which had ef- 
fectively localized fires during the earlier 
Superfortress attacks were jumped by 
the giant flames set by the M-69s. 

The Japanese press and radio freely ad- 
mitted that the new air offensive had 
spread panic and devastation. Thousands 
were burned to death or seriously in- 
jured, the official news agency Domei 
revealed, as “incendiaries poured down 
like rain on the people’s heads.” Police 
were unable to control the screaming, 
stampeding crowds. Railroad stations 
were jammed with terror-stricken civil- 
ians. A Soviet newspaperman, watching 
the mass evacuation in Tokyo, reported 
that refugees threw their belongings into 
everything from trucks to rickshas and 
hastened in an unending stream through 
the city’s charred streets. Tokyo’s hospi- 
tals overflowed with raid victims. Doc- 
tors could not begin to care for all of 
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Blockade: Its Comeback in the Pacific. 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S. N., Ret. 


In no area 
where the war is 
being carried on 
today is the need 
for vision and 
strategic and tac- 
tical acumen 
greater than in the 
Pacific and Far 
Eastern opera- 
tions. The size of 
the area and its 
. character require 
a different approach from anything en- 
countered on the European fronts. New 
methods have had to be devised and old 
methods found inefficient in Europe 








have had to be revamped to meet Pa-- 


cific conditions. 

Consider the blockade. This is a sea 
term. In the Civil War, the last war, 
and at the beginning of this war, 
blockade was used to prevent supplies 
from reaching an enemy across the seas. 
But when Hitler held Europe in the 
palm of his hand, blockade ceased to be 
efficacious. It seems almost prophetic 
that General of the Army MacArthur, a 
military man, should have used _ this 
term recently in one of his communi- 
qués, yet not so strange when his various 
operations, exhibiting much of the vision 
of a Nelson, are reviewed. 


To reach the Philippines was a 
main objective, but in gaining this plum, 
it developed that many of the enemy's 
forces could be left behind under such 
conditions that they could not return to 
help the enemy elsewhere. And further- 


more, if this strategy is continued, others 
may be prevented also. This is of the 
essence of blockade, conducted now un- 
der the egis of sea, air, and land forces. 

To get a clearer picture of the possi- 
bilities of blockade as applied to the 
Pacific war, it might be well to give a 
rough estimate of the Japanese distri- 
bution of military forces as furnishing 
some clue to their strategy. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the present total 
of Jap military manpower, including all 
categories, runs between 3,500,000 and 
4,000,000. Everyone is familiar with 
the Japs’ greedy ambitions which by 
land and sea encompassed a huge con- 
tinent stretching from India to New 
Zealand, a dream which even the Nazis 
would have thought about twice be- 
fore attempting to accomplish with only 
4,000,000 men: 

To retain their first easy conquests, 
the Japs counted on the strength and 
security of their fleet moving in enclosed 
waters, their land-based air power, the 
formidable set of outposts stretching in- 
to the Pacific to the Marshalls, and 
probably more than anything else on 
the fighting qualities of their military 
men. The continent from Singapore 
north was and is always their main prob- 
lem. Now with the tide running strong 
against them the Japs must revamp their 
policy. 

They have lost control of the air and 
of the sea except’for that stretch extend- 
ing from New Guinea to Singapore just 


north of the Netherlands Indies. Man- i 


power is now their main reliance, and 
already they can write off about 135,000 


= 


men in the Solomons, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, and the Pacific in general. More 
than 200,000 men in the Philippines will 
be lost as reinforcements to the troops 
in China and Japan. The main bulk of 
the army must be distributed from Cen- 
tral China north. Russia is still a threat, 
and if the Japs lose their grip on North 
China and Manchuria, Japan is gone as 
a power. Our occupation of the age A 
pines imposes a new threat along: the 
East China coast from Sh ai to 
Hong Kong. To meet it a sizable num- 
ber of Jap troops must be allocated to 
this area. 


Three recent events have devel- 
oped a weakness in the Jap position in 
South China, Indo-China, and Burma. 


They are (1) the establishment of the 


headquarters of the Chinese Army in 
Kunmmg with connections to Burma 
and on the road from Hanoi in Indo- 
China north, (2) the Jap reverses in 
Burma, and (8) the French uprising 
in Indo-China. To offset any weakness in 
this area more Jap manpower must be 
made available in Malaya and in Indo- 
China. The obvious source would seem 
to be from those islands in the South- 
west Pacific still beyond our grasp. 

With this premise and when condi- 
tions permit, the occupation of Brunei 
Bay in Northwest Borneo, seemingly a 
new key spot in Southwest Pacific strat- 
egy, as a fleet and air base, and the oc- 
cupation possibly of some of the nearby 
smaller islands would come near to 
blocking off the entire chain of islands 
south of the Philippines. 








them, especially those who suffered eye 
injuries from the blinding flames. 

The air attacks threw Japan into a so- 
cial and governmental crisis. All colleges, 
universities, and schools, except those for 
children under 7, were ordered closed for 
a full year, presumably to make the stu- 
dents available for war and air-defense 
work. The evacuation of all except adult 
war workers was ordered from Tokyo, 
Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe, and Yokohama. 

A Japanese government—for once— 
apologized to the people. A personal rep- 
resentative of Premier Kuniaki Koiso ad- 
mitted that “relief is inadequate . . . no 
matter how you look at it” and asked “the 
sufferers from the bottom of my heart to 
forgive me.” In the Diet the government 
faced strong criticism and Koiso admitted 
that the evacuation of the cities had been 
only partly carried out. Meanwhile, the 
emperor took the extraordinary step of 


empowering Koiso to sit in on meetings of 
the Imperial Headquarters, which is com- 
posed of the emperor and the chiefs of the 
army and navy staffs. 


Diggers in Disguise 

Gen. Sir Thomas Blamey, commander 
of the Australian Army, lifted his bushy 
eyebrows and gasped. He was in Manila 
paying a visit to General of the Army 
MacArthur. Before him on one of the 
main streets stood a man wearing an 
American private’s uniform; he had just 
introduced himself to the general as “the 
AIF [Australian Imperial Force] repre- 
sentative in the Philippines.” The sol- 
dier blurted on: “I’m not an American 
soldier, sir, I'm Frank Say of Mel- 
bourne.” Then he motioned to three 
embarrassed Australians behind him, who 
saluted shyly. 


5 
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All four had enlisted in 1989 and had 
fought both in the’ Middle East and in 
New Guinea. When the action died down 
in the Southwest Pacific the bored Aus- 
sies decided to get in on the big show in 
the Philippines. So they hitched a ride 
on an American transport plane bound 
for Luzon and therewith attached them- 
selves to-the First Cavalry Division. 

Earlier, three other restless Aussies 
had jumped ship in New Guinea in 
time to join American forces for the in- 
vasion of Lingayen Gulf. Impressed with 
their zeal for combat, Arhericans were 
glad to feed and clothe them. 

Now that Australian Army authorities 
had caught up with the errant seyen, 

Blamey was far from tough: 
They were charged with being AWOL, 
an offense bearing a maximum 
in the Australian Army of fourteen days 
in jail, or a $15 fine. 
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Bruce Barton, noted author and 
Metropolitan Policyholder. 


A policyholder reports on 
his life insurance company | 


HIS YEAR, in making its Annual Re- 
port to 31,000,000 policyholders, 
Metropolitan decided to try something 
new. 
We asked Bruce Barton, a policy- 
holder, and a well known writer, if he 
would write the report. He agreed. 


So he visited our Home Office, asked | 


a host of questions, looked into the facts 
and figures. According to his report, the 
things he learned about the Company 
confirm what the Examiners of the State 
Insurance Department found. Follow- 
ing their most recent official examina- 
tion of the Company they had stated: 

“From this examination, it becomes 

evident that the Company is in strong 


financial condition, that its affairs are 
ably managed, and that the business 
of the Company is being operated in 
the interests of its policyholders.” 


One out of every five persons in this 
country is a Metropolitan policyholder. 
If, like Mr. Barton, you are one of this 
group, you'll be more than interested in 
the things he learned. Even if you’re not 
a policyholder, you cannot help but 
enjoy reading Mr. Barton’s account of 
what Metropolitan did in 1944 for the 
benefit of policyholders and public. 


If you'd like a copy of this Annual 
Report to Policyholders, entitled, 
“Something New in Annual Reports,” 
write in for it. It’s yours for the asking. 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1944 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1944, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 

Policy Reserves Required bylaw. - $5,923,550,602.75 

This amount, together with future premiums and 
interest, is required to assure payment of all 
future policy benefits. 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest. 
These are funds left with the company to be paid 
in the future. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyhoiders . . . 
Set aside for payment in 1945 to those policyhold- 
ers eligible to receive them. 


Other Policy Obligations . . ... . - « « 
Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims 
not yet reported, premiums paid in advance, etc. 


Taxes DueorAccrued .. . <'ite 21,656,953.00 


296,078,543.16 
114,154,637.00 


67,579,917.19 


Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in 
1945 on the business of 1944. 


Special Reserve for Investments. . . . . .« 

To provide against possible loss or fluctuation in 
their value. 

Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . . 2 2 © « 24,644,127.31 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . . . « « e $6,552,032,780.41 


104,368,000.00 





ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities. . . . . . $3,066,445,698.96 
United States and Canadian. 

Other Bonds cee 6c ene 0 0) 0 « SGI SCORER 
Provincial, State and Municipal $ 98,069,228.70 
Railroad . . . « «© « « « 588,210,136.87 
Public Utilities. . . . . . 769,116,680.34 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 464,534,242.96 
Stocks e e e ° e e e e e ° ° e ° 104,596,021.13 
All but $2,407,086.53 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage Loanson RealEstate ... . 
Farms ... re 87,325,964.20 
829,093,684.48 


916,419,648.68 


Made to policyholders on the security of their 
policies. 

RealEstateQwned ........2.-6. 

Includes $49,148,672.32 real estate under contract 


of sale and $146,808,180.56 Housing Projects 
and real estate for Company use. 


We er Ree ee oe Oe eS. 8 
Premiums due and deferred, interest and rents due 
and accrued, etc. 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $6,995,450.571.43 


370,567,520.9S 


310,793,056.22 


143,063,675.82 - 
163,634,660.80 





Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $443,417,791.02. This safety fund is divided into 


Special Surplus Funds $15,706,000.00 


Unassigned Funds(Surplus) ... . $427,657,791.02 


These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience 
due to war or other conditions and give extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $332,059,336.58 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1944 OPERATIONS 


Life insurance in Force, End of 1944. . . . $30,696,750,125 


Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1944 . . $2,064,042,459 


Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1944 . . . . $592,034,726.22 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw Yor« 10, N.Y. 
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Now the Home-Front Question 
- Is How Long Curfew Will Last 
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In Big Cities Byrnes Order 
Results in Alarming Violations; 
New York Takes Extra Hour 


The prophets of gloom had not been 
far off the mark. Openly critical of War 
Mobilizer James F. Byrnes’s curtailment 
ot post-midnight revelry, they had pre- 
dicted the results: financial disaster for 
night-club owners, a resurgence of speak- 
easies, an increase in vice in cities flood- 
ed with the-ready cash of wartime pros- 


rity. 

Intended in part to make the nation 
acutely conscious of war's grim realities, 
the Byrnes damper had succeeded in 
adding a new category of grumbling. 
Grievances against the restriction on 
drinking, dancing, and entertainment had 
mounted steadily; and much of the com- 
plaining came from servicemen whose 
capacity to spend was exceeded only by 
their desire for hard-earned pleasure. 

By last week—less than a month afte: 
the curfew’s birth of Feb. 26—Washing- 
ton was frankly worried. Admittedly— 
like prohibition—noble in purpose, the 
curfew also had obvious defects. The big 

uestion was how long it could be justi- 
fied. Over the week end partial answer 
came from Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
of New York. With characteristic abrupt- 
ness, La Guardia ordered his city’s cur- 
few postponed to 1 a.m.—effective at 
once. 

The mayor thinly disguised his defiant 
gesture as an “hour of tolerance,” but 
jubilant amusement operators saw in it 
the beginning of the end. Mayors of other 
cities hesitated to follow in La Guardia’s 
wake, even though Byrnes acknowledged 
that he i: powerless to force New York 
or any other city to abide by his mid- 
night-curfew request. Surprised and cha- 
grined by La Guardia’s extension, Byrnes 
appealed—“with the full approval of the 
President”—to the rest of the country to 
comply with the midnight edict. The 
government, he said, had no intention of 
co ded the whole thing because “there 
have been no changes” in the conditions 
which brought about the curfew. 


Curfloozies on Parade: Curtew com- 


’ pliance generally had been good the coun- 


try over. The source of official worry was 
elsewhere. Saving in manpower had 
turned out to be nil; and though the sav- 
ing of coal consumed in heating and 
lighting after midnight had been cited as 
the main reason tor a curfew, the actual 








N. ¥ Daily News Photo 
Curfew kisses: Midnight closings send 
servicemen out of bars into doorways 


saving so far had proved negligible. 
The arrival of warm weather 

make Byrnes’s position gn this point even 

less tenable. er, there was 

over the public reaction to President 

Roosevelt’s OK’ on night baseball since 

the parks proportionately consume far 

more electricity than amusement places. 


But the biggest headache sprang from 
seummmper. Cattant at ioe ace a tes 
cuatpw so the hig. is, ly New 
York. The New York Daily News coined 


a new word, “curfloozie,” to describe a 


f Alexander Fein- 

one of its ace 

. beng, to sural Hiear ane Ss night-life belt. 
On Times ™ his 
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variation of an ancient which 
had arrived with the — 
Last week, the 


“e March 14, —s front: 
ings: “The ‘dumping’ on streets 
at pe of thousands of service men 
—and women—with nowhere to go has 
had a more deleterious on war 
morale . . . than any good 
o'clock closing could possibly 
meant to accomplish.” 
Other results cited by 3 
More drunken brawls induced by quick 


bottle toting. “Spiking” of coffee and soft 
drinks at all- ight eating places. Drink- 
ing and love making in Roliwnes. “House 
parties” in hotels, apartments, and room- 
ing houses. Speakeasies as “dangerous” 
as Niche a of the Sy era. 

ight prowlers were sti ae a 
cially the “curfloozies” who offered t 
The News cynically called “curb service.” 


Boniface in Tears: Before the curfew, 
New York was a prime home-front ob- 
jective for most servicemen. The Defense 
Recreation Committee’s 56 centers and 
125 others, independently operated, tried 
to make the 1,250,000 men who pass 
through the city monthly as happy as 
possible. The curfew closed the centers 
at midnight; the men went into the 
streets. 

Prior to La Guardia’s week-end bomb- 
shell, unusual police activity had gone 
into effect after midnight. Speakeasies 
which sprang into existence have been 
raided, card parties and house parties , 
broken up, and prostitutes picked up by 
the score. A s easy Owner was 
$1,200 and sentenced to a year in jail; 
another had bar, tables, and other equip- 
ment chopped to pieces by a Speak. 
easy patrons, never arr luring pro- 
hibition, have been convicted and fined 
on disorderly-conduct charges. 

Night clubs throughout the nation have 
reported a heavy drop in receipts. Vari- 
ety, trade paper of the amusement indus- 
try, summed UP the situation: “The Boni- 
faces aren’t kidding themselves. They've 
taken a financial beating since the Bymes 
blitz went into effect.” Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis and other cities 
have complained of the dismal effects on 
night-club business. Only in Hollywood 
was “business as usual”: The early-to- 
drink-and-early-to-bed routine still filled 
night spots there. 

Nor was New York alone with its 


speakeasy problem. The Chicago Tribune 


The curfew in Chicago also producec 
another headache: James C. Petrillo, 
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Harris & Ewing 


Conference delegates Gildersleeve, Bloom, Connally, Stettinius, Vandenberg, Eaton, and Stassen get food for thought . . . 





Associated Press 


. .. from New Hampshire townspeople’s overwhelming approval of world convention 


president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, was threatening to pull or- 
chestras out of night clubs if the opera- 
tors insisted on paying only for the 
shorter week resulting from midnight 
closings. 


Lights On: In Washington _ itself, 
Byrnes had a poser. The Lamplighters 
Club which opens instead of closes at 
midnight was defying the curfew. With 
admission by membership card only, the 
Lamplighters serves no food or liquor, 
only set-ups. 


Perhaps the most effective criticism of’ 
.the curfew came from an entirely unex- 


pected quarter. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, 
editor of The Churchman, liberal Protes- 
tant Episcopal biweekly, labeled the or- 
der as “a destroyer of public morals, a 
breeding ground for vice and gangster- 
ism, and a spur to lawlessness.” 


Battle of the Peace 


Cordell Hull was still not well enough 
te leave his hospital bed. But the other 
seven members of the American delega- 
tion to the United Nations conference in 
San Francisco were on hand in Wash- 
ington last week: : 

Sen. Tom Connally, Texas Democrat, 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan 
Republican, Rep. Sol Bloom, New York 
Democrat, Rep. Charles A.. Eaton, New 
Jersey Republican, Comdr. Harold Stas- 
sen, former Governor of Minnesota, Dean 
Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard Col- 
lege, and the delegation’s leader, Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 

In the first of a series of preliminary 
get-togethers, the delegates met briefly 
with the President at the White House 
to discuss physical arrangements (in- 
cluding the timing of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


conference appearance). At greater 
length they conferred at the State De- 
partment. From Stettinius they received 
“background documentation” on Dum- 
barton Oaks and the assurance of his 
personal confidence that “while free in 
pursuing our personal views and convic- 
tions we shall be able to work as one 
team.” 

Elsewhere in the nation two polls in- 
terested the delegates: 
@ New Hampshire towns (the state’s 
primary unit of local government) voted 
on a voluntary referendum authorized 
by the state legislature and asking 
whether its citizens would support 
United States membership in a “general 
system of international cooperation,” 
such as that proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks, “having police power to maintain 
the peace of the world.” Results: Of 2138 
towns reporting out of 225 (containing 
48 per cent of the state’s population) 
13,847 voters said yes, only 751 no. In 
102 towns, approval was unanimous; 
only two reported slim adverse margins. 
@ The New York newspaper PM polled 
the Senate on this question: “Would 
you, on the basis of information now 
available, vote for or against United 
States entrance into the new world se- 
curity council to be established at the 
San Francisco conference?” Of the 87 
replies, 49 Senators said unequivocally 
yes, 4 probably yes, none offered a flat 
no, but 34 had one reservation or an- 
other. PM concluded: “The survey gives 
unmistakable evidence that the battle of 
the peace is not yet won.” 


Lend-Lease: New Lease 
Around the big table in the Speaker's 


dining room in the House, old friends | 


gathered March 9 for a luncheon party 
honoring Foreign Affairs chairman Sol 
Bloom on his 75th birthday. Jovially the 
New Yorker indicated where his guests 
were to sit. Next to Leo T. Crowley, 
Foreign Economic Administrator and 
Lend-Lease chief, he placed Rep. John 


M. Vorys of Ohio, spearhead of House. 


Republican opposition to continuing 
Lend-Lease without postwar safeguards. 

Whether by design or coincidence, 
Bloom’s seating plan was destined to 
have a historic effect. To his luncheon 
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on Res : : 
“The Ambassador says his country will settle for 12 cases of Pepsi-Cola.” 
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partner, Vorys reported the details of a 


fight in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
over his postwar amendment. The Demo- 
cratic majority on the committee had 
turned his proposal down. Firmly op- 
posed to extending Lend-Lease without 
such a safeguard, Vorys and four GOP 
colleagues had filed a minority report 
and were prepared to fight the bill on 
the House floor. 


Check and Double Check: Crowley 
assured Vorys of his complete sympathy 
with the view -that Lend-Lease should 
end with the war. On that basis the 
Ohioan got up a rough draft of his re- 
jected amendment and next day met 
with Al Davidson, FEA counsel, to per- 
fect the text of a compromise proposal. 


Crowley checked with House Administra- 


tion leaders; Vorys checked with Re- 
publicans. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee unanimously approved. By the 
time the Lend-Lease extension measure 
came before the House, general agree- 
ment had been reached. 

Amicably, after only brief debate, the 
House fell in line. The Representatives 
voted 354 to 28 to continue Lend-Lease 
for a year after its current expiration date 
of June 30, 1945, and to postpone from 
June 30, 1948, to June 30, 1949, the 
deadline for final delivery on contracts 


‘drawn up under the act. Similar Senate 


approval appeared a foregone conclusion. 
Thus, inadvertently or otherwise, Sol 
Bloom’s luncheon seating plan had saved 
the Administration the embarrassment of 
a bitter floor fight on the issue, virtually 
on the eve of the United Nations meet- 
ing at San Francisco. It would have been 
doubly acute because of the disclosure 
a week before that France already had 
completed a postwar agreement with the 
State Department (NEWSWEEK, March 


12). 


_ Under the provisions of tthe Vorys 
amendment, the President was emphatic- 
ally barred from entering into or carrying 
out any contract or agreement with a 
foreign nation for “postwar relief, post- 
war rehabilitation, or postwar reconstruc- 
tion.” He was, however, permitted to 
make contracts under which that nation 
—if it paid for them—could continue to 
get already-ordered Lend-Lease materials 
considered no longer essential to prose- 
cuting the war. 
Not all congressmen were satisfied 
with the “protection” furnished by the 
Vorys amendment. Others vainly urged 
a curb on the President’s power to decide 
when Lend-Lease materials are no longer 
essential to the war and to fix the terms 
of payment for postwar shipments. Vorys 
himself conceded that his safeguard was 
not airtight—nor could there be “an air- 
tight division between conditions of war 


and peace.” But, he said, in the inevitable © 


“transition” agreements to be made with 
other nations, the amendment would 
serve clearly to indicate the Congressional 
view of what constituted a proper divid- 
ing line beyond which payment for goods 
would be expected. 


Fala: Reluctant Sire 


In January, Mrs. Roosevelt reported 
Fala’s absence from the White House. 
“We hope he is having a wedding,” she 
remarked to a press conference. 

Last week it was announced that the 
President’s_ six-year-old black Scottish 
terrier had sired two “test-tube” puppies 
by Buttons, a Scottie belonging to a 
Roosevelt cousin, Miss Margaret L. 
Suckley, of Rhinebeck, N. Y. Names of 
the pups: Meggy and Peggy.* 

Artificial insemination—a method still 
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fairly new as applied to dogs—way used 
by the veterinarian, Dr. Thomas Sheldon 
of Rhinebeck, when Fala failed to show 
interest in Buttons. As a result the pup- 
pies may have trouble establishing their 
pedigree, although the parent dogs are 
registered by the American Kennel Club. 
A club official commented: “Ordinarily 
we do not recognize artificial insemi- 
nation, but we judge each case on its 


° e > 
merits. 


Feudin’ Time 


His boiling point is the lowest in the 
Senate; his command of vituperation, the 
highest. Sartorially, he leans to formal 
morning - clothes; pictorially, he _ is 
grumpy-faced, cowlicked, stocky, and 
ponderous. His age is 76, but whether 
defending construction of a $19,000 
WPA dog pound in Memphis or attack- 
ing one of his long list of enemies, Ken- 
neth D. McKellar, dean of the Senate,* 
is a political brawler with no superior 
and few equals. 

Last week ushered in what has come 
to be known in Washington as the “Mc 
Kellar season.” Once more the venerable 
Southerner was at the throat of his peren- 
nial foe, David Lilienthal, board chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
in renewal of a feud which has annually 
vied for headlines with the arrival of 
spring and the Independent. Offices ap- 
propriation bill. 


The Old Feuder ... As in the past, 
McKellar, now acting Appropriations 
Committee chairman in the absence 
Carter Glass, opened fire on the TVA’s 
regular appropriation. In place of the 
agency’s current discretionary power to 
decide how much of its revenue should be 





*Under canine common law, the President, as 
owner of the sire, is entitled to one puppy. 


*He has served since March 4, 1917, twelve days 
longer than Sen. Hiram Johnson of California. 








Air-Sea Behemoth: At Newport News, Va., the Navy un- 
veiled its biggest aircraft carrier to date: the 45,000-ton Mid- 
way. Its giant deck is designed for take-offs and landings by 
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Uncle Sam’s newer and larger warplanes. Next-in-size carriers, 
the 27,000-ton class of the Wasp, Essex, Enterprise, and 
Ranger, seem like pygmies. 














Imprint of Cadillac Power ! 


‘Deep in German mud, this M-24 has left its imprint 
of Cadillac power. For, like more than 10,000 
tanks that have gone before it, the M-24 is powered 
by two Cadillac V-type engines, driving through two 
Cadillac Hydra-Matic transmissions. 


It is no longer a secret that tanks built and 


powered by Cadillac have long been laying tracks 
to Victory in every battle sector of the globe. For, 
with the help of Army Ordnance Engineers, we 
started building tanks for Army use more than 
3 years ago. We have been steadily at it ever since. 


The success of the Cadillac V-type engine and 
Hydra-Matic transmission in powering tanks—the 
ease with which these power units were adapted 
to tank use—and their inherent ability to bring a 
new degree of maneuverability to tank warfare— 
are all conclusive evidence of their fundamental 
soundness of design. 


Abnormal wartime use has subjected both engine 
and transmission to tests never encountered in 
civilian service. As a result, they have been im- 
proved in many ways. 


Every Sunday Afternoon . .. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


#38? GENERAL -MOTORS CORPORATION 





Choice of a lifetime... 


Treat yourself to the finest Golden Wedding in more than half a century. Linger 
over its lighter, finer flavor. It’s the discriminating whiskey drinker’s choice of a lifetime. 


Golden Wedding 


BLENDED WHISKEY * 86 PROOF * 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * COPR. 1945 JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 
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held in a revolving fund to finance future 
operations, McKellar was again sponsor- 
ing an amendment that would require the 
TVA to turn in all revenue above ex- 
penses and come to Congress—and Mc- 
Kellar’s committee—for operating funds. 

Senators listened for an hour while 
McKellar dwelt, with visibly rising emo- 
tion, on the details of his grudge against 
Lilienthal. He plainly implied that he, 
rather than the late Sen. George W. 
Norris (known as the “father” of the 
TVA), did the real job of raising the 
money for the project and furthering its 
expansion. He attacked Lilienthal for “giv- 
ing away” nitrate fertilizer manufactured 
at the TVA dams to selected farmers for 
experimentation, and complained that the 
TVA chief was engaging in a “propa- 
ganda” campaign to smear him as a TVA 


oe. 

Then, abruptly, McKellar made an ad- 
mission about his amendment: “I have 
seen certain signs which indicate that 
there is no use in presenting it at this 
time.” (Among them: opposition by his 
Tennessee Valley constituents and Boss 
Ed Crump of Memphis; a parliamentary 
situation which would require a .two- 
thirds vote.) Instead, he told his col- 
leagues, he would introduce separate 
legislation requiring every government- 
owned agency to turn its receipts over to 
the Treasury and get its operating funds 
by Congressional appropriation. 


..- Is Still a-Feudin’: Wearily McKel- 
lar concluded his speech and left the 
chamber. In the members’ wash room he 
became faint and would have fallen, had 
not two attendants grabbed him. With 
their aid he walked to the senators’ read-- 
ing room, stretched out on a black leath- 
er couch, and rested for a while before 
returning to his office. 

McKellar had a similar attack after a 
serious illness two years ago, but appar- 
ently was not going to let its recurrence 
interfere with the normal course of his 
seasonal sharpshooting. The following day 
the old warrior was back sighting at his 
next target (and, all things considered, 
a much likelier target than Lilienthal) : 
Aubrey Williams, whose proposed con- 
firmation as Rural Electrification Admin- 
istrator had already been reported out ad- 
versely by the Agriculture Committee— 
largely through McKellar’s preliminary 
skirmishing. 


Prodigal Father 


Last Oct. 6, accountants auditing the 
books of Alois Kroner, 64-year-old secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International Union 
of United Brewery Workers, New York 
Local 1, discovered a $4,000 shortage. 
Confronted, Kroner promised to account 
for it. Next day he drew $500 from the 
union’s bank account and disappeared. 

One day last week, the clerk of New 
fork City’s felony court called out the 
name of Alois Kroner. The fugitive 

stepped up to the bar. His three sons, 
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Lawrence, Gus, and Arthur, all mem- 
bers of the brewery workers’ union, had 
taken the law into their own hands. 
Tracing their father to Portland, Ore., 
two of them had crossed the continent 
to “extradite” him after the union had 
turned down their offer to guarantee res- 
toration of the funds. 





————_ eee 


due for a furlough, to help care for the 
children. Last week, a year after he had 
read about the Klingbergs, Austen de- 
posited his two babies in their arms. 
The Klingbergs went all out in their 
reception of 3-year-old Veronica Kathleen 
and 15-month-old Eleanor Ruth. Al- 
though their charges as a rule are from 3 


New Britain Conn. Herald 


Sergeant Austen brings his motherless youngsters 12,000 miles to a new home 


Suffer Little Children... - 


At an American Army post in Karachi, 
India, Master Sgt. James F. Austen leafed 
casually through a dog-eared magazine 
from home. Suddenly his attention was 
caught. Raptly he read of a children’s 
home in New Britain, Conn., run by a 
kindly, 75-year-old Baptist pastor, the 
Rev. John E. Klingberg, and his wife: 
how they founded the home four decades 
ago and had harbored 1,100 children of 
all races and creeds; how, relying on 
faith and prayer, they had never sought 
help but received nearly $2,000,000 in 
cash and gifts ranging from cows to bar- 
tenders’ picnic baskets. 

Austen immediately sent off a letter to 
the Klingbergs telling them of his own 
plight. He had married an English girl, 
the widow of a British officer, in India. A 
few weeks before, after the birth of their 
daughter, she died, leaving him with the 
baby and a stepdaughter not much older. 
Fatherhood was an awkward business for 
a 89-year-old sergeant on active duty in 
the Asiatic theater (in his fifteenth year 
in the Army). Would the Klingbergs take 
his children? The reply: They would. 


Pe oat re From the East: It was 12,- 
miles from hot, teeming Karachi to 
the cool, hilly New England estate. 
Touched by Austen’s predicament, usu- 
ally impersonal Army officials granted 
him a long furlough and passage on a 
ship bound for home. With the Austens 
on the three-month trip they sent a Red 
Cross hospital recreation worker, herself 


to 18, they made an exception in Eleanor 
Ruth’s case in order not to separate the 
sisters. The other 90 children—many of 
them also children of servicemen—live 
dormitory fashion, but the little Austen 
girls were installed in a toy-filled room of 
their own. 

The youngsters from India began hap- 
pily adjusting themselves to their strange 
new surroundings. For the few remainin 
weeks of his furlough, their father will 
stay with them. Then he must report to 
Fort Devens, Mass., for reassignment— 
this time, he hopes, nearer Connecticut. 


Others Are Hungrier 


At his Friday press conference Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself brought up the 
question of food regulations and how they 
were being criticized. 

First he mentioned that War Mobilizer 
James F. Byrnes had created a new super 
government agency headed by Leo T. 
Crowley, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor, to determine how much food and 
other relief materials the United States 
could supply to the rest of the. world 
without endangering the war effort and 
the country’s essential civilian economy. - 

Then the President spoke of charges 
that this country was being starved to 
death. He could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that the United States had suffered 
very much in comparison with others. If 
certain items in the United States were 
cut 10 per cent the country would not 
starve, he said, whereas if we didn’t cut 
here the cut would have to be made in 
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Europe, where people really were starv- 
ing. The President cited Holland as an 
example of a starving nation and said he 
thought Americans generally would re- 
gard further sacrifices at home to ship 
_ food abroad as a matter of justice, or rath- 
er decency. 

Warning that the war was not yet won, 
he said those at home would have to 
tighten their belts. 

Even as the President talked, the belt- 
tightening arrangements were being 
made. On Saturday night, the Office of 
War Information on behalf of Federal 
agencies in the food field, announced a 
12 per cent cut in civilian meat supplies, 
reducing them to “the lowest point in ten 
years.” For the next three months Amer- 
icans would get 3,793,000,000 pounds, 
representing an annual rate of about 115 
pounds a person and about 80 pounds a 
year less than in the record year of 1944. 
Military meat requirements, up 4 per 
cent, would be 1,381,000,000 pounds; 
but Lend-Lease shipments would be re- 
duced. And even the end of the war 
would not materially affect the situation. 

Overseas reaction to the announce- 
ment was prompt and pained. In Britain 
—scheduled to receive an 87% per cent 
cut in Lend-Lease meat supplies during 
the next quarter—newspapers front-paged 
the story and officialdom gloomily fore- 
saw its. greatest food crisis of the war. 

A party of Allied correspondents, visit- 
ing Bucharest, Rumania, found things 
otherwise in that capital. Eddy Gilmore 


The Circus Is Coming: Northward next week from Sara- 
sota, Fla., gaily painted circus trains will bring all the gaudy 
ingredients for the “greatest show on earth.” Photographed 
warming up in winter quarters, Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey artists show their stuff: (top) the trapezists Pablo C 

and Ernestine Clark; (left) Paul Jerome, a tramp clown, Trixie, 
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of the Associated Press reported: thick 
juicy beefsteaks for 50 cents, three eggs 
and bad coffee for breakfast for 25 cents, 
and well-stocked grocery stores, fresh 
food and plenty of liquors and wines. 


Come. Into My Foxhole 


Front-line life is really nothing, Pfc. 
Billy F. Larsh wrote The Richmond 
(Ind.) Palladium-Item last week, and if 
the folks at home want to try to simulate 
living conditions faced by Larsh’s com- 
pany in Germany, here’s how: 

“Turn off the heat and electricity in 
your homes; use for a bed two blankets 
placed on a floor and a covering of two 
other blankets; open wide ll the win- 
dows and pour a gallon of water over 
the floor; eat all of your meals out of 
K-ration cans which you heat over a lit- 
tle fire; wash once,a week, bathe and 
change your clothes once a month. 

“You wake up at 5 a.m.; do not wash 
or put on clean clothing; have no break- 
fast, eat a cold lunch and nothing warm 
till dinner, seven days a week .. . no 
radio, no milk delivery, no movies, no 
socks, no handkerchiefs, no time off, but 
will have newspapers five days old. 

“To really complete the picture, move 
your family out to the . . . park, dig a 
hole 4 feet deep and about 6 by 6, and 
live there with a roof of logs and dirt 
over your heads. Then ask a friendly po- 
liceman to take a pot shot at you every 
time you poke your nose out.” 


Pix 
and Trixie’s master, Charles Bell, a chalk-face performer; and 
(right), training in a great family tradition, Carla Wallenda, 9, 
and brother Mario, 4. The Wallenda backyard, like those of 
mosf other troupers’ homes in Sarasota, contains the tools of 
their trade. The high wire is rigged for daily practice, and, 
when school is out, the youngsters get their whirl at i. 











OME OF THE FANCY postwar 

dreams you hear about won't come 
true. We'll still have to shop, cook, 
cut the grass, take care of things 
around the house. But those chores 
and many more will be a lot faster, 
easier to do because of amazing de- 
velopments in electronics. With them 
will, come a simpler, less strenuous 
way of life. 


“THEY. KNOW WHAT THEY WANT!” 


Sylvania Surveys have been asking people 
what they would like to have electronically, 
after the war. Theif answers, interesting 
and practical, point out what is expected 
from the vast realm of elec- 
tronics. Write for a copy of 
this informative booklet! 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
Dept. 583, 500 — Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 





LIGHTING... 


Do you prefer to do your 
shopping under the light of 


RADIO... 


What features do you want 
most in your postwar radio? 














fluorescent lamps? [1 FM CJ Television 
[1 Yes [No [] Record player 

C] Don't know C] Home record-maker 
TELEVISION... ELECTRONICS... 


How would you like to have 
your television pictures pro- 
jected? 

CloOna wall screen 


U On a screen that’s part 
of, the set 


Other (specify) ........ccec0. 


Why not send us your answers to these typical Sylvania Survey questions? 


HLECTRIC 


Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; ei Met Lamps; Radio Tubes; Electronic Devices.’ 





Which of the following do you 

think will be the greatest bene- 

fit of home electronic devices? 

C] Safety 

[] Labor saving [Time saving 
C Health 

Other (specify) .......... wvs'e 


(Convenience 
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gift box. 


Ths Hey to Pou 
TELESCOPE PRECISION 


Like many other fine instruments, the 1945 
Wearever Zenith is fashioned with utter 
precision . . . the uncompromising stand- 
ards of precision applied to the making of 
a fine telescope. Telescope Precision! Its 
value is reflected in the skillful “C-Flow” 
feed, the accurate 14-carat gold 
point, the balance and beauty 
of ruby-topped Wearever 
. Zenith. See, try, buy the Zenith. 
AN, Made by David Kahn, Inc. 


Copyright and patented 1945— David Kaha, fne. 
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Wall Street vs. Main Street? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Seldom in recent years has Con- 
gress been so baffled as it is, trans- 
parently, by the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments. A few members have declared 
themselves in favor of the agreements. 
A smaller number have criticized them 
—at least the agreement concerning an 
international monetary fund. But still 
fewer, regardless* of their 
tendencies, are self-confi- § 
dent enougn to enter into - 
public debate on the merits 
of the proposals. 

The diffidence of the leg-. 
islators will be understood 
sympathetically by the lay- 
man who has examined the 
agreements and the princi- 
pal expert analyses of them. 
They deal with problems 
which are difficult technical- 
ly and have never attracted wide popu- 
lar interest. Furthermore, they sketch 
new mechanisms, as to the workabil- 
ity of which past experience furnishes 
dim guidance. — 

The -legislator’s ordeal would be 
eased if the experts agreed or if he 
could hear a mandate from the grass- 
roots or sidewalks. But the experts, as 
usual, disagree. A majority who have 
expressed themselves favor the agree- 
ments. But those in opposition include 
some who speak as recognized authori- 
ties. The general public so far has been 
conspicuously silent—for. the same rea- 
sons that so many members of Con- 
gress are. 

The only groups working actively 
against the agreements—or urging im- 
portant amendments—are some of the 
bankers. But Congress is not yet con- 
vinced that either the New York bank- 
ers or the committee of the American 
Bankers Association who have spear- 
headed the opposition represent rank- 
and-file sentiment even within the 
banking fraternity. There is some evi- 
dence that they do not and even more 
that they do not speak for a good many 
businessmen directly interested in for- 
eign trade. 


_ Thus are present some of the ma- 
terials for another Wall Street-Main 
Street fight. There has not been one, 
in which the lines were clean-cut, for 
several years. In such a fight, the big 
bankers are handicapped by a long 
record of objection to financial 
banking reforms which proved to be 





sound and beneficial—beginning with 
the Federal Reserve Act and carrying 
through the early years of the New 
Deal. 

But time, ‘and better conduct, have 
worn thin the political stigma which 
was plastered on them a decade ago. 


And, profiting from past errors, they 


have been careful, on the 
whole, to attack the details 
of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments rather than their pur- 
poses. Most of them almost 
certainly want stable cur- 
rency relationships and, in 
general, an international or- 
der in which trade can flour- 
ish, quite as much as do 
the sponsors of the Bretton 
Woods agreements. 

The Treasury, of course, 


‘has tried to muster popular support by 


linking the Bretton Woods agreements 
with those of Dumbarton Oaks. At the 
same time, it has wisely emphasized 
that the Bretton Woods agreements 
alone cannot restore a sound world 
economic order. 


At the present stage, the most 
effective arguments put forward by the 
Treasury appear to be these: . 

@ The Bretton Woods agreements pro- 
vide adequate safeguards for the in- 
terests of the United States. 

@ They aré the best that could be ob- 


. tained after protracted discussions and 


negotiations with the United Nations 
and their associates. 

@ The alternatives or improvements 
urged by even the weightiest of the 
critics within the United States would 
not be acceptable to other important 


- United. Nations. 


@ The trends abroad are such that the 
reopening of negotiations or the fail- 
ure of Congress:to approve the agree- 
ments with reasonable promptness 
would result in arrangements less sat- 
isfactory or in none at all. — 
The evidence thus far produced in- 
dicates that the Treasury is right about 
opinion abroad. If it can convince Con- 
gress of that it probably will win. But 
opinion on the Hill is still in the mill- 
ing-around stage, and a good: many 
senators and representatives would be 
happier if one side or the other would 
make it easier for them by whipping 
up some genuine, recognizable public 
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wire rope 


. CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS 3 WAYS 


One reason is enough—but here are three reasons 
why Preformed wire rope cuts production costs: 


1, Preformed lasts longer; pays bigger 
dividends on wire rope dollars. 


2. Preformed rotates less. You don’t have 
to repair or replace sheaves, drums 
and rope so often. 
3. Preformed winds easily on drums. 
You encounter fewer delays. Your men 
and machines produce more per day, 
per month, per year. : 
Thousands of operators have standardized on 
Preformed—and use nothing else on | 
tough wire rope jobs. 


ASK YOUR OWN SUPPLIER FOR’ 
PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
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How i became a 






@ super-secretary ? 





records so realistically. 


safely 


in one easy lesson! 


“Pardon me for 
seeming pleased with 
myself. What girl wouldn't 
. » » when the boss himself tells everyone she’s 


“But a lot of the credit goes to our new 
SoundScriber electronic dictating equipment 
and the ingenious plastic discs on which it 


“It enables the boss and me to get. literally 
twice as much done. . . and done better, too! 
Lucky day when the boss had a SoundScriber 
demonstration !* And lucky for me their rep- 
resentative gave me one easy lesson in getting 
my work out faster, more easily with the 
SoundScriber electronic Transcriber and the 


mailable, fileable discs.” 


SoundScriber electronic business recorders are 
now available for essential uses . . . for office 






8 *A demonstration is 





Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Corp. 


Most new office equipment since the typewriter 


JOUND/CRIBER 


PIONEER IN ELECTRONIC DICTATING- TRANSCRIBING 


ieee a es ec cieeie a elma ena cce 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.N15, NewHavent1,Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. 


and field dictation, “live voice” messages, 
' minutes of meetings, author- 
My ized telephone recording. 


yours 


for the asking too. 
Just mail coupon. 








ADDRESS 
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What About Lube? 


Aboard the cruiser going over there 
had been talk of Germany’s postwar in- 
dustry. At Yalta, the question struck an 
impasse. The American and British port- 
folios had bulged with plans for economic 
treatment of the enemy while the Rus- 
sians were prepared on reparations only. 
A commission had been set up to bridge 


_ the gap. 


So, on the homeward voyage, the ques- 


‘tion of the American member arose. Those 
| present said several names were dis- 


cussed. Then Harry Hopkins drawled: 
“What about Lube?” The President. re- 
plied: “Of course. Funny, nobody thought 
of him first.” The telegram went off. 
Lube—Isador Lubin, the President’s 


_ statistician—had just surveyed the war 
_ damage. He had heard the Belgians, 


Dutch, and French emphasize one point. 


| They would take such reparations in kind 


as a totally defeated Germany could pro- 
duce, but they wanted no postwar inter- 
national loans to rebuild the Reich for an- 
other war. Lubin had gone to Aachen, 
seeking a yardstick of the Herrenvolk’s 
ability to pay. The data seemed contra- 
dictory. Except for a few key machines, 
the Germans left factories intact. But air- 
photos and reports from the eastern front 
indicated their city-to-city defense was 
bringing on a pastoral economy, none- 
theless. 


Lube Says Yes: The night the courier 
overtook him in the Aachen suburbs, Lu- 
bin, over a bottle of wine, was quizzing 
officers on the paradox. The battle lines 
were 25 miles away. Pes 

Impassively, Lubin read the “top-se- 
cret” telegram from the President, then 
wrote and sealed a reply to be wirelessed 
to the cruiser. He would take the job— 
a tough one. 

For seven years, production problems 
had been Lubin’s dish. The New Deal’s 
original commissioner of labor statistics, 
he became the recovery program’s chief 
economist in the recession years, gearing 
public works and defense programs to 
local job needs. By 1940, it was his task 
to analyze the statistics adjusting the 
supply of labor and materials for the arms 
program. 

Pearl Harbor brought new burdens. A 


London trip convinced Hopkins that Brit- 











| ish and American supply programs could 


be meshed only by making their statistical 
systems uniform. On Hopkins’s recom- 
mendation, Lubin took over. 

The rising war output multiplied Lu- 


_bin’s tasks. His single-page digests of 


voluminous statistics often decided where 
American. farm crops and production 
should go. The President said Lube’s 
were the only statistical reports he could 


| understand. 


Hopkins borrowed him to set up a 


statistical analysis staff for his Munitions 
Assignments Board. Under Lubin’s direc- 
tion, the staff spotted bugs that might 
balk fulfillment of munitions, plane, and 
fuel priorities awarded the war theaters 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Lubin 
was a vital but anonymous cog in the 
war machine. 


What America Wants: Last week, the 
self-effacing 48-year-old economist pre- 


pared for the spotlight. which the Ger- . 


man reparations job would bring.. In 
State Department conferences, he steeped 
himself in the policy he will try to sell 
the Russians. 

The general line was clear. The United 





Lubin: F.D.R. could understand him 


States- would claim no reparations for it- 
self. The European Allies could divide 
the output of Germany’s remaining in- 
dustries and its mines. Washington would 
not oppose Russian conscription of Ger- 
man labor (even before Yalta, the Presi- 
dent made this plain to the protesting 
AFL president, William Green). 

There were pitfalls in the path. Would 
Russia’s conscription cover its own or all 
occupied zones and with what effect on 
the total reparations output? Would Rus- 
sia conscript war criminals only or make 
the draft general, and how would Ameri- 
can religious and labor groups: react to 
that? 

Lubin puffed his pipe and kept his 
counsel. The German radio ranted over 
the naming of “that Jew” to the repara- 
tions triumvirate. Friends said Lubin, son 
of German-Jewish and Lithuanian-Jew- 
ish immigrants, felt no rancor toward the 
German tace.-In proof, they cited Jennie 
Biers. The kindly, gray-haired Miss 
Biers, a German refugee, is foster mother 
of his younger daughter, Ann, 9, whose 
own mother died in giving her birth. 

















Fiber drums to keep things dry.....And cans in a steady stream 


ARE ALL MADE BY 


Did you know that Continental is the 
2nd. largest producer of crown caps? 
Has complete and up-to-date facilities 
for fabricating plastics? Makes a full 
line of paper and fiber containers? 

Why, then, do we still call ourselves 
the Continental Can Company? Well, 
we’re pretty proud of that name. Thou- 
sands of businessmen have learned to 
rely on it for products and service of 
the highest quality. 

Our main job now is making products 
for war. But when it’s won, ‘keep your 
eye on Continental and on the Conti- 
nental trademark, too. You’ll be seeing 
the Triple-C more and more in industry 
and in your home. 


# 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 


100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL ProDuCTS: Metal Containers 
Fiber Drutms - Paper-Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts - Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada « Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL —FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
, Tune in“REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. 
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The Political Trend in Britain: 
Tories:See It as More Coalition 


Even After War in Europe 
Churchill Says National Cabinet 
Will Probably Be Needed 


A big Union Jack was the only decora- 
tion in the great central hall of Westmin- 

ster near the Houses of Parliament. On 
' the platform, where tiers of benches were 
crowded with peers and M.P.’s, among 
them a few in khaki, Lady Astor was trim 
in her usual black dress, gleaming white 
gloves, and a corsage of violets. But in the 
well of the hall most of the delegates 
were drably dressed women and the side 
galleries were barely half-filled. 

In the vestibule enthusiastic women 
sold pamphlets: “Why I Am a Conserva- 
tive,” “Forward—on the Right!” Together 
with more than 2,000 delegates, they 
had gathered in London last week for the 
first conference since May 1943 of the 
National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations—the British Con- 
servative party. 


The Leader Speaks: At noon March 
15, Winston Churchill strode onto the 
platform, in frock coat and bow tie. He 


was rosy-cheeked and beaming. In cozy, ' 


conversational tones, he began his first 
party speech of the war and opened the 
Tory campaign for the general election 
promised after the war in Europe ends. 

He thanked his party members for the 
firm pledge of support they had granted 
him a day earlier. He congratulated them 
for their loyalty during the war, and sec- 





International 


Churchill and Disraeli held the Conservatives together by themselves; Eden 


onded the motions passed a day earlier in 


favor of all possible release from wartime . 


controls, for new national health and so- 
cial insurance, and above all—with a slap 


at Labor demands for nationalization of | 


industries—for free enterprise. But to 
Tories and to Britain’s other parties, the 
most important Churchill pronounce- 
ments were on the coming election, in 
which the Labor and Liberal parties have 
already announced they will break from 
the present coalition government and 
campaign against the Conservatives. 
“Should it fall to me, as it may do, to 
form a government before election,” said 
Churchill, “I shall seek aid not only of 
Conservatives but of men of good will of 
any party or no party who are willing to 
serve ... And if the verdict of the nation 
should still leave us responsible, that 
government after election will be further 


reformed with the sole desire of rallying © 
the strongest available to carry our cause 


to final victory and peace.” ° 
The speech set politicians agog by the 
suggestion that a “national” instead of a 
one-party government might be extended 
into the postwar period, and by its exist- 


ence break party lines, split the opposition » 


parties, and thereby strengthen the Con- 
servatives. The Labor and Liberal par- 
ties were committed to withdrawal from 
coalition government. But Major Gwilyn 
Lloyd George, Liberal Minister of Fuel, 
announced he would support a national 
government, and Ernest Bevin, Laborite 
Minister of Labor, might follow suit. 
The speech also turned the spotlight on 
the future Tory leaders, the successors to 
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- Churchill who are now planning their 


private and party strategy. 

In the public mind at least, the man 
already chosen as the next Conservative 
leader is Anthony Eden, handsome and 
popular Foreign Secretary and leader of 
the House of Commons. Esteemed at 
home and abroad, reared in the Tory tra- 
dition, Eden will inherit the glory of the 
party that reached Victorian heights 
under Disraeli and regained some of its 
prestige under Churchill. 


The Bright Young Men: Unlike 
Churchill, however, Eden-cannot carry 
the party alone. He will depend heavily 
on younger Tories, now rising in party 
councils and national prestige. And 
paradoxically, the bulwack of old Con- 
servatism has in its ranks more “bright 
young men” than its opposition, Labor. 
Though the transition from war to peace 
may shift political fortunes, these five are 


_ at present adjudged the brightest of the 


bright young men: 

@ Ricuarp Austin BUTLER, nicknamed 
“Rab,” is an experienced government 
servant at 42. Member of a scholastic 
family with a tradition of colonial serv- 
ice, Butler married the daughter of a 
textile magnate, entered Parliament, and 
willingly took on some of the most thank- 
less jobs in government—among them the 
defense and elaboration of British foreign. 
policy when Lord Halifax was in the For- 
eign Office. Tall and thickset, serene in 
politics, and an able parliamentarian, 
Butler is chairman of the Conservatives’ 
central committee on postwar problems. 
As president of the Board of Education, 
he has just piloted through the House the 
government's elaborate education bill. 
Though Butler can devastate his critics 
with quick counterattack, his mastery of 
the evasive answer once caused an M.P. 
to remark: “I wonder how he ever com- 
mitted himself so far as to marry.” 

@ Rospert JoHN GraHAM BOOTHBY, at 
44, is a burly, swarthy, prematurely gray 
nonconformist. A parliamentary private 


ver Acme 
will need the aid of the “bright young men” 




















They wear no service ribbons — they gain no cita- 
tions for distinguished service — they are young 
in years — but in their comparatively brief span 
of war service, machine tools have become veter- 
ans of the production front. 


And it is to be expected that the fast unceasing 
pace of war production will have exacted its toll 
on even the most ruggedly built machine tools. 
Unintentional neglect of the rules of ordinary 
care and operation imposes a penalty, too, in 
impaired productive power. 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL 


BETTER PRODUCTS . . . BETTER EARNINGS 
SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 


Prompt replacement of machine tools lacking in 
full power to perform profitably has always been 
a cardinal rule of experienced production man- 
agement. Far-sighted manufacturers are planning 
now to equip their plants with the most modern 
and efficient machine tools for faster — better — 
lower cost production — for the resulting security 
of jobs and wages for their workers — for in- 
creasing employment — for equalling or excelling 
national Industrial Par and all that it means in 
high economic levels in the world after peace. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 
CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE Ds WISCONSIN 
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secretary to Churchill when he was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and later to the 
Ministry of Food, Boothby gave up gov- 
ernment office in 1941 when he admitted 
receiving money from a Czech agent 
whom he assisted in the unfreezing of 
Czech assets frozen in Britain. Rated en- 
tirely honest despite the incident, Booth- 
by is a fearless, quick-minded M.P. spe- 
cializing in economics and finance, and is 
now touring the United States as an op- 
ponent to the Bretton Woods financial pro- 
gram. Fellow Tofies judge that his po- 
litical future depends more on conforma- 
tion to party policy and parliamentary 
convention than on his granted ability. 

@ Ricuarp Kinston Law, 44, is the son 
of the late Bonar Law, and like him slow, 
almost hesitant in speech, and possessed 
of a granite obstinacy. “Born with the 
House of Commons manner,” never at- 
tempting to orate, he speaks casually and 
to the point; when interrupted, he pauses, 
waits stolidly, and starts again. An ex- 
newspaperman who traveled in three con- 
tinents and married a girl from Rochester, 
N. Y., Law is rated better versed in world 
affairs than most young Tories, has served 
in the War and Foreign Offices and now 
is Minister of State. A tall, sandy redhead, 
Law dresses quietly, lives inconspicuous- 
ly, and conforms to the tradition of a 
young Briton in government. 

@ Quintin McGareEt Hoce, at 37, is the 
youngest of the Tory bright lights—and al- 
most too bright for a political career. -Half 
American (his mother is a Tennessean) 
son of Lord Hailsham, a top-ranking stu- 
dent at Oxford, a brilliant lawyer, writer, 
and broadcaster, Hogg has such a wide 
range of interests as to horrify his more 
limited elders, who already look askance 
at his part in forming the Tory Reform 
Committee, the “Ginger” group consid- 


ered the party’s left wing. Since his return . 


to the House, after being seriously wound- 
ed in the Near East, the untidy young 
Tory—who still looks like a public-school 
boy—has attempted to control his precoc- 
ity and become a “quiet” member, though 
he retains the wit that recently enabled 
him to describe explosive, diehard Sir 
Herbert Williams as “a pilotless aircraft.” 
The knowledge that he will succeed to 
his father’s viscountcy and move auto- 
matically to the House of Lords also han- 
dicaps Hogg’s political career. 

@ Joun Heuias F. (Jock) McEwen is 
a gruff Scot known as the “back bench 
Premier” since his election as chairman of 
the board of the influential Members (for- 
merly 1922) Committee formed 23 years 
ago by Tory right-wingers. Now 48, Mc- 
Ewen is unspectacular on the House floor, 
but active behind the scenes. A Catholic 
by conversion, he led the Tory rebels’ 
attack on the Yalta settlement of Poland. 
He is under British left-wing attack as a 


Catholic “conspirator” in the House. A ° th 


veteran of the Foreign Office and other 
een service, Jock McEwen is the 
east popular but the most experienced 
politician. 
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Richard Stokes held his stance, then got down, before a Churchill blast 


The Lie 

Almost everything about Richard Ra- 
pier Stokes, Laborite Member of Parlia- 
ment for Ipswich, is paradoxical. He ad- 
vocates the nationalization of Britain’s 
basic industries and services but he is 
wealthy and the head of the engineering 
firm of Ransomes & Rapier. A product of 
Cambridge and member of the sacrosanct 
White’s Club, he is an apostle of Henry 
George’s single tax. A Catholic, he has 
been called the Vatican’s agent in Parlia- 
ment, yet he is a Socialist. 

At 48 Stokes is tall and heavy-set, with 
close-cropped graying hair and the physi- 
cal and moral courage that made him a 
rugger star at Cambridge and won him 
the Military Cross and Croix de Guerre in 
the last war. In the House of Commons 
he raises his ringing voice for a multitude 
of causes, but above all in any discussion 
of banks (which he is against) and tanks 
(which he thinks should be better). Last 
week, his long and hard fight to improve 
British tanks and blast official apologies 
for their deficiencies brought Stokes into 
battle with the toughest opponent in Par- 
liament—Prime Minister Churchill. 


“I Unequivocally Withdraw”: Dur- 
ing a heated debate on British Army re- 
quirements—which the Prime Minister did 
not attend—Stokes challenged Churchill’s 
defense of British tanks and his optimistic 
comparison of them with German Royal 
Tigers. “It is all very well for the Secre- 
tary of State to laugh it off,” he said, “but 
ministers responsible are mainl 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Pro- 
duction . . . and the country should know 


that they have repeatedly come to the - 


House and lied.” 


The next day, Churchill invited him 
“to repeat his exact words here and now.” 
Stokes, partially abashed, apologized to 
the House and offered to change “lied” to 
“guilty of terminological inexactitude.”° 
But, he added belligerently, “I do not de- 
part from the substances of what I said. 
Both this House and the country have 
been deceived.” That, said the Prime 
Minister, was not enough. 

Willie Gallacher, Parliament’s Com- 
munist gadfly, offered some advice: “I 
have a record of withdrawals and the only 
and best way to withdraw is to with- 
draw.” The loud laughter that greeted 
Gallacher’s comment was mingled with 
cheers and alternating cries of “Hear! 
Hear!” “Order!” “Withdraw!” Before the 
barrage, Stokes took the only way out: 


“I unequivocally withdraw the word 
‘lied’.” 


The Peace: Nibble? 


The Nazi leaders were in night session 
at Berchtesgaden, the story went, and 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
held the floor: His theme was peace and 
he begged the Fiihrer to ask for it imme- 
diately, but Hitler, with stubborn rage, 
refused during the all-night quarrel. 
Finally, at dawn, he gave in and a new 
—and recent—Nazi peace mission was un- 
der way. 

Fritz Hesse, supposedly a former at- 
taché at the German Embassy in London 
and a veteran of the DNB news agency, 


°A useful parli coined by Churchill 
himself some 40 years ago, The Liveel party. ¢0 





which he bel at the time had the 
Soath African system of Chinese labor very.” 
Later urchill as Under ‘Of Stato for 


, admitted the expression could not be used 
without some risk of “terminological inexactitude.” 














Picture your huge tractor-trailer outfits 

of the future roaring along through 

the night, with the going plenty tough due to bad weather 
and slippery roads. That’s when there can be no compromise 
* with safety — when drivers need the confidence that comes 
with complete control. And your drivers will have it — be- 
cause when both tractor and trailer are equipped with 
Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes, controls on the dash 


_ WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


CONTROLLED SPLITFT-SECOND STOPPING POWER 


will permit pre-setting the correct braking power to fit 
both load and road conditions. With this absolute control, 
all brakes on tractor and trailer will “come in” at the same | 
instant but with predetermined amounts of power. Thus the 
tendency to skid or jack-knife will be prevented — heavy 
tractor-trailer trains can be slowed down or stopped quickly 
and safely—to afford greater protection to drivers and loads, 
and to avoid costly lost.time due to wrecked equipment. 


It is significant that thousands of trailers now in use for essential 
transport work, and more thousands of trailing vehicles in the mech- 
anized forces of Allied armies the world over, are equipped with 
Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes. Their outstanding perform- 
ance under the rigorous use and abuse of war conditions is not only 
conclusive proof of the dependability — fast, positive action — and 
more complete control afforded by Warner Electric Brakes, but is a 
tribute to their simplicity and trouble-proof design and construction. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG..-CO. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 





FOR ANY PURPOSES 
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The question of what nations will 
be entitled to membership in the 
world security organization—which ac- 
cording to the draft of the Dumbarton 
Oaks agreement “should be open to 
all peace-loving nations”—is one of the 
most complicated and difficult ques- 
tions the San Francisco conference has 
to face. The more time the public has 
to consider such questions before the 
conference actually assembles, the 
greater the chances for the = 
to reach responsive conclusions. There- 
fore, NEWSWEEK instructed its cor- 
respondents to seek authoritative in- 
formation on the subject. Here are 
the facts that they were able to as- 
semble: 

@ At the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
last year, the Russians raised—in a 


arate membership for each of the six- 
teen Soviet republics. The question 
again came up at the Crimea confer- 
ence. The Russians, pointing to the 
membership -of states which may be 
only nominally independent—such as 
the Philippines, which may be ex- 
pected to follow American policy, and 
India, which is likely to be guided 
from London—demanded indepéndent 
membership for all the Soviet repub- 
lics. The Crimea conference reached a 
compromise. Under this, the admission 
of some of the larger member-republics 
will be proposed by the Soviet dele- 
gation and supported by the other 





& 


Who Can Belong to the Security Organization? - 


perfunctory way—the question of sep-. 


sponsoring powers of the San Fran- 
cisco meeting. , 

@ Portugal, an ally of. Britain, which 
has lived in the twilight of neutrality 
while giving valuable bases and serv- 
ices to the Allies, is considering ap- 
plying for membership. Britain has 
never formally invoked its ancient alli- 
ance with Portugal, whose claim to 
membership is nearly as valid as that 
of Turkey. A Portuguese application 
is likely to be supported by both Brit- 
ain and the United States. ns 
@ Syria and Lebanon, technically in- 
dependent nations, have already ap- 
plied for membership. The Allies are 
inclined to view their claim sympa- 
thetically but have to reckon with op- 
position from France, which is anxious 
to preserve its special status in these 
countries. 

@ Iceland is in a quandary. It has | 
placed its territory at the disposal of 
the United Nations, but it has no 
army or navy of its own and is per- 
manently neutrali under its Par- 
liament’s resolution of Dec. 1, 1918. 
The Allies might exempt it from a 
declaration of war against Germany 
as the price of admission to the con- 
ference. 

@ Ex-enemy Italy is also pressing for 
membership, basing its claim on co- 
belligerency and on services rendered 
the Allies since the armistice. Its pres- 
ent chances of admission are practi- 
cally nil. . : 





was chosen as emissary, the tale went on. 
When he reached Stockholm, he ap- 
proached a Swede who approached a 
junior member of the British Legation 
and advised him of the Nazi peace terms: 
evacuation of all occupied territories if 
the Nazis were permitted to stay in power 
in Germany; perhaps even the surrender 
as war criminals of Himmler, Goring, and 
Goebbels to save Hitler’s skin; a threat to 
hand over Germany to Russia if the west- 
ern Allies did not accept. But the young 
Briton said his country was not interested; 
the helpful Swede balked at approaching 
a junior member of the American Lega- 
tion; and the mission flopped. 

That was the peace story that came 
out of Stockholm last week, circulated 
through Europe and America, was denied 
by the Germans, and was simultaneously 
confirmed, in part, with deliberate bore- 
dom by London officials and the State 
Department in Washington. Whether it 
was ruse or nibble, no one really knew. 


Rumania: Thanks to Stalin . . 


The grim castles of a vanquished Hun- 
garian nobility stared down on the massed 
Russian and Rumanian soldiers. A band 
struck up the two national anthems. 





Surging crowds waved Rumanian and 
Soviet flags and big pictures of Stalin. 
Thus in Cluj, the hill-girt capital of Tran- 
sylvania where a medieval king of Hun- 
gary was born, Premier Petre Groza of 





Groza thanks “the great Marshal Stalin” 


_* Germans. To redeem hi 
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Rumania on March 18 gave thanks to 
Russia for returning Northern Transyl- 
vania to Rumania. At his side was the 
23-year-old King Michael, whose crown 

survived war and defeat—and now, 
grave political upheaval. 

Groza said -he had sent a message to 
the sponsor of his government, “the great 
Marshal Stalin in Moscow,” soon after 
taking office. The answer sped back to 
Bucharest “within an hour.” Stalin had 
agreed that the time was ripe to fulfill 


‘the Rumanian armistice terms of last 


September—the restoration of the tall for- . 
ests and rugged Carpathian hillsides of 
Transylvania to Rumania. 

Meanwhile, in London and Washing- 
ton, there was concern at what seemed a 
violation of the spirit of the Yalta agree- - 
ment: unilateral solution by Russia of © 
Rumania’s political problems. Foreign 
Secretary. Anthony Eden in London and 
State Department officials in Washington 
last week announced that a three-power 
“consultation” about Rumania was in 
progress. 


France: A Broken Admiral 

For the first time, the High Court of 
Justice of France—a special court for try- 
ing high-ranking collaborationists—was 
convened last week. In thé small First 
Correctional Chamber of the Paris Palace 
of Justice, three august judges—all vet- 
erans of high courts of appeal—sat on the 
bench, in red silk robes with collars of 
wartime imitation ermine. Assisting them 
was an advisory jury of 24 representatives 
of the old Parliament and the resistance 
movement. The prosecutor, a courtroom 
star called from retirement for the most 
important trials of the French purge, was 
André Mornet, a stooped but fiery 75- 
year-old, whose merciless prosecution of 
traitors in the last war shook even Mata 
Hari and made her cry in anguish: “That 
man is a knave!” 

The defendant, the first . top-ranking 
Vichyite to be tried in the highest purge 
court, was Jean Pierre Esteva, five-star 
admiral. and former Resident General of 
Tunisia, charged with high treason. In the 
chilly courtroom, the short, 65-year-old 
admiral wore an old sweater beneath his 
uniform and trembled constantly with 
palsy. When he responded to his accusers, 
his white beard quivered angrily and 
tears filled his eyes. 


Jaccuse: But with remorseless docu- 
mentation, the prosecutor presented the 
state’s case against Esteva: He had 
obeyed Vichy and permitted the Germans 
to take over Tunisia in November 1942 
and thereafter collaborated with the en- 
emy. Furthermore, said Mornet, Esteva 
was part of the Vichy regime and for his 
services to France’s est traitors de- 
served the death sentence. Against those 
charges, the old admiral pleaded misguid- 
ed pati and hel; a nanest the 
amid courtroom cheers, he was pre 
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But Sandy can’t do everything Ree: 


Tu pauGuTer of the house—so lovely and so beloved 
—is safe and warm in her little bed. Sandy, too, sleeps 
peacefully, but at the slightest sound his eyes open—his 
eats petk up—and he sets all nerves alert to fight in the 
face of danger. 

Yes, Sandy is a tried and true night watchman—and a 
trusted guard in daytime too. But there are many things 
he cannot do. He has no means to protect against 
the unknown future. Only Dad can manage that—and 
best, through life insurance. By planning an adequate 
Prudential program he can provide for the needs 
of his family in case they should ever be left without 
him. He can arrange with The Prudential to provide 
money for current expenses, for emergencies, for the 
education of his children, for the many needs that 
cannot be anticipated now. 


Through Prudential, wise fathers secure a welcome peace 
of mind—knowing their families are provided for in the 
days to come, as well as in the present. 

You will be interested in the various types of policies 
Prudential offers for such family needs. Call your nearest 
Prudential representative, and invite him to show you | 
what these plans can do for your family. 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour, with 
Patrice Munsel ... Every Sunday, 5:00 p. m.; 
EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCB COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICB: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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- After five years of the Bahamas, the Windsors look to a future across the sea 


to return to naval duty as a pompon (a 
French gob, so called from the red pom- 
pons on their hats) but “this time with 
arms in hand.” 

His age, his admitted inability to op- 
pose the Germans, and his work on behalf 
of some Allied citizens in Tunisia saved 
Esteva from death or forced labor. But 
when the jury found him guilty of collab- 
oration he was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, deprivation of rank, “national deg- 
radation,” and confiscation .of property. 
When the sentence was read, the old man 
stolidly donned his gold-braided hat and 
left the courtroom silently on the arm of 
his attorney. 


The Bahamas: Vacancy 


It was time for the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor to move on again. Ever since 
that cold, foggy night in December 1936 
when Edward sailed from England 
aboard a destroyer, they have flitted from 
one place to another. Their longest stay 
was in the Bahamas—almost five weary, 
dreary years. Last week the news broke 
that the Duke was quitting as Governor of 
the hot little island outpost—and quitting 
in a way which gave the British officials, 
whom he had once irked almost beyond 
endurance, a chance to administer a final 
slap to their former King. 

Neither of the Windsors has liked Nas- 
sau; this winter the Duchess decided she 
could not endure another Bahamian sum- 
mer. So the Duke informed the Colonial 
Office that he wanted to quit when his 
five-year term as Governor ended in Au- 
gust. Pending acceptance of the resigna- 
tion, he did not make his action public, 
and awaited word from London. 

But the Colonial Office without consult- 


ing the Duke and without explanation 
announced that his resignation had been 
accepted effective April 30. 

When he received the news from a 
newspaper correspondent, the retiring 
Governor canceled a golf engagement and 
assembled local officials to explain: 
“Nearly five years in Nassau is the longest 
time I have spent in one place since my 
adolescence, and the longest I hope to 
spend in any place in the future.” But 
“my resignation does not mean a perma- 
nent severance from public life, because 
after the war men with experience will 
be badly needed and I'll fit in anywhere 
that I can be helpful . . . Now that the 
war in Europe is near an end, I have 
interests in Canada, America, and Ev- 
rope that need more than the spasmodic 
attention I can give them from this dis- 
tance. I shall go to England some day 
but there are no definite plans.” 

The Duke’s only immediate plan was 
a farewell to the Bahamas and a trip to 
New York in April. France was then pre- 
sumed to be the next stop. There, where 
the Windsors were happiest before and 
“after their’ marriage, the Chateau de la 
Crée waits for them on the Riviera. 


Finland: Losers’ Choice 


The March 17-18 election had only 
one meaning for solemn-faced Finns, 
trooping to the polls for the first time 
since 1939. Their calm, pro-Soviet Pre- 
mier, Juho K. Paasikivi, told them blunt- 
ly: It was a chance to put their recent 
improved relations with Russia on a really 
firm basis. 

Paasikivi, one of the few men who can 
hold his own drinking vodka with Stalin, 
demanded that Finland turn thumbs 
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down on all members of the 200-member 
Parliament - who supported the second 
war against Russia. The Soviet press un- 
derlined what he had said. Izvestia of 
Moscow demanded punishment of former 
politicians “responsible for Finland’s dis- 
astrous foreign policy,” adding that elec- 
tion results would show “whether Fin- 
land is determined to eradicate: all traces 
of fascism from her midst and thereby 

in the right to readmission in the fam- 
fy of peace-loving peoples.” The ticket 
of admission to Soviet favor seemed to 
be a new coalition party, the Democratic 
Union of Finnish People, many of whose 
leaders served jail sentences. 


Poland: Bargaining 
Britain Moves to Hold Russia 
to Promises on Polish Question — 


_ The problem of what to do about 
Poland frayed the nerves of diplo- 
mats ever since the days of Catherine the 
Great. By last week the three-power com- 
mission set up in Moscow by the Crimea 
conference to organize a new Polish gov- 
emment had discovered that Poland. in 
1945 was as touchy a subject as it was 
in the late eighteenth century. To add 
to the troubles of the commission, the 
British member, Sir Archibald Clark- 
Kerr, envoy to Moscow, was hospitalized 
for two weeks with a painful cyst on his 
eye which developed during the Crimea 
conference. (For the formal record the 
British Foreign Office denied that the 
Ambassador was ill. ) ' 

That meant the American member, 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, had 
to carry the ball for both Washington 
and London. It wasn’t until March 16 
that Clark-Kerr was able to resume his 
duties with Harriman and Foreign Com- 
missar Vyacheslaff Molotoff, the Russian 
member. In the meantime, the British 
had ordered Frank Savery, their No. 1 
expert on Poland; to Moscow to assist, 
and if necessary to replace, Clark-Kerr 
on the commission. © 


Poland Has a Friend: Frank Savery, 
at 61, has aprat 24 years of his 33 years’ 
Service with His Majesty’s government 
as British Consul and Consul General in 
Poland and British counselor to the Pol- 
ish exile government. He has never con- 
cealed his sympathies for the Poles or his 
distaste for the Russians and the Com- 
munist regime. A scholarly bachelor, he 
has, by his own admission, only two pas- 
sions in life: Poland and Persian pottery. 
He has visited practically every acre of 
Poland both east and west of the Curzon 


Line; he knows the history, language, . 


and customs of the country better than 
most natives. He is on terms of intimate 
Personal contact: with almost every rep- 
resentative Pole. The two brothers Bac- 
zewski, owners of Poland’s famous 
brandy and ‘vodka: distilleries, used to 
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for Savery’s personal use, and it was not 
unusual to find fourteen different kinds 
of vodka at his Polish supper parties. 
When not busy with Polish affairs Sa- 
very used to correspond with art dealers 
all over Europe in search of new speci- 
mens for his collection. He always in- 
sisted on taking personal delivery of a 
purchased item and every wagon-lit con- 


ductor knew the identity of the Briton - 


sitting upright in his compartment with 
a statue or a piece of pottery lovingly 
wrapped in straw and cotton on his 
knees. : 
Significance-—— 

The appointment of Savery seemed 
to indicate that Britain had decided to 
strengthen the hand of Clark-Kerr in his 
dealings with the Russians on the com- 
mission. London’s reasoning may have 
been that an open champion of the Poles 
could break-the intellectual log jam that 
has slowed up the work of the committee. 

The Russians, for example—despite 
the wording of the Yalta communiqué— 
think that the Lublin government should 
merely enlarge its membership by invit- 
ing candidates of its own choice, while 
the American and British delegates con- 
sider that the letter of the agreement 
should apply to all Polish representa- 
tives, in Poland and abroad, having the 
right to submit their candidatures to the 
commission for review and decision. 

Differences of opinion on the 











ile regime, have been rounded up and 
their equipment, especially radio sets, 
confiscated. The situation has been ag- 
gravated by the fact that since the Yalta 
Conference the remnants of the Home 

Army have offered desperate resistance. 
Cases of sabotage and raids on Russian 
ammunition and supply dumps have been 
frequent, and this gives the Russians a 
justifiable and legitimate reason for re- 
prisals. 

‘ Molotoff has let it be known to his 
colleagues on the commission that should 
the formation of a new Polish govern- 
ment become impossible, Russia fully ex- 
pects Britain and: the United States to 
recognize the existing government in 
Warsaw. There have even been some 
reports that Russia’s handling of the ever- 
growing number of Allied prisoners re- 
leased from German camps by the Rus- 
sian advance might depend to a large 
extent on Allied willingness to settle the 
Polish issue promptly and in accordance 
with: Russian desires. 


Rome: Utter Confusion 


There was more than a touch of un- 
reality in the windup March 12 of the 
seven-week war-crimes trial of former 
Fascists in Rome. Only seven of the fif- 
teen defendants were on hand in the high- 
ceilinged courtroom of the Universita del- 
la Sapienza for the verdicts; of eleven con- 





most effective method of ap- 
proach have developed between 
the United States and Britain, 
but both President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill 
are determined that their Yalta 
signatures and their subsequent 
public endorsements of the 
agreement should represent the 
maximum of their concessions. 
Curiously enough, though 
Churchill has no such thing as 
a Polish vote in England he is, 
if anything, even more intract- 
able on the Polish issue than the 
‘President. In Great Britain, in 
Parliament and out, the solu- 
tion of the Polish problem has 
become a challenge to the hon- 
or of Britain and to the personal 
integrity of its Prime Minister. 





Russia Has a Reason: But 
the longer the Russians and their 
Lublin protégés remain in con- 
trol of Poland, the stronger they 
will be entrenched and the more 
confident they may feel that the 
Yalta-envisaged “free and unfet- 
tered elections” will go in their 
favor when they finally take 
. place. Mass deportations to Rus- 
sia have occurred daily, though 
contrary to reports distributed 
by the London Poles there have 
been remarkably few executions. 
The Home Army and its follow- 
ers who take orders from the ex- 


Stars and Stripes from Associated Press 
In the shade of. the Colosseum: Roman rioters under 
banners of the hammer and sickle protest 


the escape of General Roatta 
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victed, only four were in custody. And 
two got much stiffer sentences than the 
prosecutor, in his most impassioned pleas, 
had demanded. 

One defendant insisted stoutly that 
everything was a mistake use he was 
above the jurisdiction of the court. He 
was Francesco Jacomoni, onetime lover of 
Mussolini's avid daughter Edda, the 
Countess Ciano. As Lieutenant General of 
the King in Albania, Jacomoni argued, he 
had been responsible to the Italian crown 
but not to the Italian people, and so he 
should not have been tried. 


Who Wants Who? Jacomoni and 
Fulvio Suvich, former Ambassador to the 
United States, who precipitated a diplo- 
matic furor when he presented creden- 
tials as representative of the King of Italy 
and Emperor of Ethiopia, were each sen- 
tenced to 24 years. The public prosecutor, 
Mario Berlinguer, had asked only fifteen 
for them, on the theory that worse of- 
fenders, deserving longer terms, were yet 
to be tried. The one death sentence went, 
in absentia, to Filippo Anfuso, now Mus- 
solini’s Ambassador to Berlin. 

The most important defendant, Gen. 
Mario Roatta, former army chief of staff, 
was still missing, following his escape 
from his hospital quarters March 4. With- 
out being there, Roatta drew a sentence 
of life imprisonment. 

To increase the confusion, someone 
pumped several rifle shots into 
Prosecutor Berlinguer’s office the 
day after the trial. Berlinguer 
was cut by flying glass. And 
finally, Allessandro Chiavolini, 
Mussolini's former secretary, 
wanted for seven months as a 
Fascist war criminal, quietly 
turned up in Rome. He had 
been living peacefully in his vil- 
la behind the Colosseum, with 
five British Army officers, who 
didn’t know he was wanted as 
a war criminal. 


Spain: About Face? 

Spain came one step closer to 
declaring war on Japan last 
week, when it made public what 
had happened to its citizens in 
the Philippines. Censorship had 
kept the news from Spaniards 
until the Washington correspond- 
ent of Madrid, an evening paper 
in the Spanish capital, cabled a 
dispatch quoting NEWSWEEK’ 
account of how the Japanese had 
violated the Spanish Consulate 
in Manila and committed atroci- 
ties on Spaniards hiding there. 
Some observers felt that Spain, 
already officially turning against 
Japan after vague but dark hints , 
in the Fascist Falange newspa- 
per Arriba, now might be belat- 
edly publicizing the outrages to 
justify a jump into the United 
Nations pool, 
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in the making is ‘coddled beyond belief”. 


— A WONDERFUL DAY!”... that’s 


true any day in the year, if you 
work in the big buildings where the 
famous Verichrome and other Kodak 
Films are made. 

The temperature is 70°, the humid- 
ity 50%, the air washed clean ... 

If you work in one of the film “coat- 
ing rooms,” the facilities of a fine club 
are at your disposal. After your show- 
er, you are provided fresh clothing 
“from the skin out”—laundered free 
of charge. Your outer garments, from 
head to foot, are snow-white lintless 
fabric... 

For these garments must not shed 
lint—not even a “microscopic” speck 
of lint or dust can be permitted to 
touch the film coating. 

These are only obvious safeguards. 
Kodak has compiled—from experience 
over the years—a “million dollar book 
of film allergies”. . . page after page 
of weird, “unreal” influences which 


can affect film in the process of manu- . 


facture. 


For instance, the treatment of a 
worker’s scratched finger —the 
medicine applied—can be “poison” 
to film in the making. 

This is an example of the many 
strange “allergies” which, during the 
manufacture of film, might affect its 
photographic qualities. 

Knowing these influences, and 
guarding against them, have contrib- 
uted much to Kodak Film’s outstand- 
ing performance as an important mili- 


tary tool. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





REMEMBER THE FOXHOLES ON 
BATAAN?—How, three years ago, against stag- 
gering odds. . . fighting knee-deep in filth... 
under a blistering sun... with little food, water, 
drugs . . . and under incessant bombings, our 
boys and the Filipinos fought off the Japs those 
tragic weeks? A stern example for us at home, 
BUY—HOLD-—MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 








“INCUBATOR BABY”...This is the critical 
moment when a Master Roll of film base stock, 
produced and cured under glass, is first exposed 
to the outer air. The giant roll, 2000 feet long 
and 50 inches wide, is severed by the attend- 
ant from the endless ribbon in production, and 
enclosed in a “cradle” in which it rides to the 
coating rooms. There, in darkness, the light- 
sensitive emulsions are applied. 





Contributing delightful taste and bouquet, 
Kentucky Tavern has been a welcome addition 
to companionship ever since it was first made 
more than 74 years ago by the family that 
still controls its quality and character today. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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‘Nazis Afloat: Clinging to their rubber lifeboats, these members of a Nazi U-boat 
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Royal Canadian Navy Photo 


crew are awaiting rescue by the crew of the Canadian corvette, St. Thomas, which 
sank their submarine with gunfire while on convoy duty. The German captain, four 


other officers, and 50 men were rescued. 
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Pacific Planning 

Navy Minister Angus L. Macdonald 
said last week that Canada plans to put 
a sizable navy, “much more than a mere 
token force,” into the Pacific war, and 
that the force would consist of two 
cruisers, two aircraft carriers, plus de- 
stroyers, frigates, corvettes, and auxiliary 
vessels. ata! 

One cruiser, the Uganda, was already 
in service in the Pacific, Macdonald re» 
ported. A second, which will be named 
the Ontario, is now being built in Belfast 
shipyards and will be “the largest vessel 
ever to be owned by our Navy.” It had 
been estimated unofficially that perhaps 
one-third of the Canadian Navy’s 800 
ships and 90,000 men would be used in 
the Pacific theater. 

Other Canadian news on the war 

against Japan: 
@ Royal Canadian Air Force headquar- 
ters said heavier demands were being 
made on the RCAF* by announcing that 
navigators, navigator-bombardiers, wire- 
less air gunners, air bombers, and air gun- 
ners recently discharged to the civilian 
reserve would be recalled shortly to ac- 
tive service. Two RCAF transport squad- 
rons, with a personnel of 1,000 men, and 
at least one Hurricane-bomber squadron 
are now serving in Burma and many 
RCAF air-crew.members are with RAF 
squadrons in India and Ceylon. But 
RCAF headquarters would not estimate 
its forces in the Pacific or disclose its 
future plans in that area. 





.. "RCAF personnel supply at least one-third of RAF 
air crews in the E theater, in addition to 42 
RCAF squadrons in the same theater. 














@ About 1,000 Canadian Army special- 
ists are believed to be in the Pacific the- 
ater with American, Australian, New 
Zealand, and Indian forces. Unofficial 


estimates are that perhaps two divisions 
(about 60,000) will fight the Japs. 


Between the Trade Lines 


During Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s three-day visit to Washington, he 
and President Roosevelt discussed their 
plans for the United Nations conference 
opening at San Francisco April 25 (see 
page 72). They agreed that “bold and ex- 
pansive” policies were needed to reduce 
trade barriers between all countries after 
the war. Their agreement was announced 
in a joint statement read by the President 
at his press conference in the White 
House last week while the Prime Min- 
ister sat silently beside him. 

At Ottawa government officials indi- 
cated the trade aspect should be em- 
phasized and that “considerable may be 
read . . . between the lines.” To most 
newspapers this meant the two leaders 
were agreed that trade relations between 
Canada and the United States, at sky- 
high levels during the war, should be ex- 
panded after the war by drastic tariff 
reductions and should be used as a model 
for trade agreements between all the 
United Nations. 


Back fn Ottawa, the Prime Minister 


elaborated: “If the new international or- 
ganization is to succeed it will be neces- 

to sweep away the barriers to trade 
and [the] discrimination which have 
made trouble in the past.” This was a 
reminder that King believes the main 








task of the San Francisco conference will 
be to agree on a postwar trade policy that 
will cement the peace. Some observers 
thought it was also a portent that if San 
Francisco’s decisions suited King, who 
will head Canada’s delegation himself, 
Canada might even abandon the preferen- 
tial empire trade ties adopted in 1932. 


“L'Etat, C’est Moi” 
When Quebec tried to establish a 


provincial radio system fourteen years 
ago, the project was promptly quashed. 
Claiming exclusive authority over radio, 
the federal government successfully chal- 
lenged Quebec’s plan in the courts. 

The stone wall was still there when 
Premier Maurice Duplessis revived the 
old issue last month by introducing a bill 
in the provincial legislature to establish 
a $5,000,000 Quebec radio system. The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., the feder- 
ally owned system which controls radio 
in Canada, pointed out that Quebec must 
apply to it for station licenses. 

Observers doubted that the CBC 
would grant the Quebec government a li- 
cense, since the corporation now oper. 
ates four stations in Quebec and has li- 
censed fourteen privately owned stations 
in the province. One other province, 
Manitoba, operates two stations on com- 
mercial licenses, but recently the CBC 
refused Alberta a commercial license for 
its Edmonton station. 

Whether or not Duplessis intended 
using a provincial system to broadcast 
government propaganda (which Mani- 
toba has so far avoided), the possibility 
was not being overlooked. J. A. Mathew- 
son, former provincial treasurer, in a 
speech broadcast over the CBC said the 
Quebec bill gave full powers to the Pre- 
mier and recalled the words of King 
Louis XIV of France: “L’état, c'est moi!” 
(“I am the state!”) 

In the legislature next day Duplessis 
promised that the radio would not be 
controlled by the Premier alone, but by 
the Lieutenant Governor-in-council (the 
Lieutenant Governor, the Premier, and 
his Cabinet), and the choice of programs 
would be directed by the provincial 
Council of Education. The bill was 
passed but Duplessis could count on lit- 
tle sympathy from Ottawa. 


Canadian Trends 


Shortages Pile Up: Several serious 
shortages are developing that may force 
Canada to ration meat, fuel, and cloth- 
ing. Pork is the most serious current 
shortage: It is doubtful whether Canada 
can ship to Britain/this year its promised 
450,000,000 pounds of bacon. 


Educating the Soldier: Plans of the 
Canadian Legion War Services are well 
advanced for a postwar “khaki” univer- 
sity: an important part of its activities 

ill be in occupied Germany policed by 
Canadian troops. 
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Brazil: Electioneering 


Brazilians knew last week that they 
would soon have a chance to vote for the 
first time in more than a decade. Beyond 
that, however, the political picture was 
obscure. 

Question No. 1 was: When and how 
would the election be held? President 
Getulio Vargas answered it in part when 
he signed Constitutional Law- No. 9. Al- 
though this amendment to the present 
Brazilian constitution was criticized by 
some newspapers because it did not pro- 
vide for drastic enough changes in the 
existing regime, its 40 articles did throw 
light on the coming election: Its date 
would be set within 90 days of the date 
of publication of the law (Feb. 28), and 
a new President and members of Con- 
gress would be chosen by direct popular 
vote of both men and women. Further 
details were unsettled. 

Question No. 2 was: What were Var- 
gas’s intentions? He seemed to answer it 


on March 11, when he told newsmen: “1. 


am not a candidate.” But Vargas, they 
thought, had not shut the door on a 
possible draft. 


The Conservative Choices: The final 
uestion was: What parties and candi- 
ates would contest the election? Political 





Black Star 


Dutra: Official candidate? 


parties were banned in Brazil in 1987 
and there had not yet been time to reor- 
ginise them. But the hats of two candi- 

tes were already in the ring, without 
benefit of parties or platforms. There 
would probably be others. 

All opposition forces seemed to be 
united behind Brig. Gen. Eduardo Gomes, 


democratic-minded officer of the Brazil- 
ian Air Force. Objective observers saw 
the popular Gomes as an easy winner in 
a fair election. 
On March 18 Gen. Eurico Gaspar Du- 


- tra, Vargas’s War Minister, was nomi- 


nated to run against Gomes. Gomes’s sup- 
porters assailed this move as a trick to 
divide the army and confuse the issue. 
Gomes was “the people’s choice,” the 
Rio de Janeiro newspaper Diario de No- 
ticias declared, while other papers called 
Dutra the “official” candidate. Both are 
supported by middle-of-the-road conserv- 
ative , = 

Lack of overt activity by either right 
or left extremists has been one of the re- 
markable features of the campaign thus 
far. The Fascist Integralist movement ap- 
parently no longer exists as an organized 
political force. And the Communists are 
handicapped by the fact. that their out- 
standing leader, Luis Carlos Prestes, is 
still in jail. 

Significance —— 

Vargas has always been a political 
enigma, 
real intentions. Some informed. observers 
believe he would not reject a draft, in 
_ of his declarations. Others insist 

at he has definitely made up his mind 
to quit. All agree that he is sincerely anx- 
ious to avoid the disorder and bloodshed 
which might grow out of increasing un- 
rest in the country. 

Many factors have contributed to this 
unrest: the desire of Sao Paulo state poli- 
ticians, who dominated national politics 
before the advent of Vargas, to eh a 
voice in the government; restlessness 
among the younger element in the army; 
wartime dislocation of transportation and 
consequent food shortages; failure of in- 


_ efficient price control to check inflation; 


and corruption in the administration— 
although Vargas himself is above graft. 


Cuba: A Plot Fizzles 


Four years ago a hard-boiled Cuban 
general, José Pedraza, was ousted from 
command of the Cuban Army for plot- 
ting a revolt against President Fulgencio 
Batista. Batista let him stay in the coun- 
try, but when Dr. Ramén Grau San Mar- 


‘tin was elected President last summer 


Pedraza fled to Mexico to Grau’s 
followers, who accused him of murder, 
tortures, and misappropriation of funds. 

A few weeks ago Pedraza sneaked back 
to Cuba in a small boat, looked up old 


_army friends, and outlined plans for a 


revolution. He and his henchmen would 
kill the army chief of staff, take over 
Camp Columbia at Havana, and_ then 
esc a on the Presidential Palace to fin- 
ish off Grau. One of the officers ap- 
proached by Pedraza tipped off his su- 


hence the uncertainty about his ~ 


periors, but Pedraza 


escaped arrest. For 
three weeks police hunted for him in 
Havana and the countryside. 


At daybreak on: Friday, March 16, sol- 
diers surrounded a small farm near Bata- 
band, 20 miles directly south across the 
island from Havana. Prodding the under- 
brush, they discovered Pedraza hiding 
under a pile of palm leaves. Five of his 
followers were arrested at the farm. Po- 
lice cars racing through Havana and the 
island picked up 40 others. The con- 
spiracy was broken. Pedraza was lodged 
in La Cabaijia fortress. 

One of those who may have been in- 
volved will never come to trial. Eugenio 
Llanillo, personal lawyer of Batista, was 
found dead, shot through the head, on a 


lonely road near Havana. Officials be- . 


lieve the lawyer had been one of the plot- 
ters but had reneged and died as a re- 


sult. As for Batista himself, there were : 


reports that he and Pedraza were in close 
touch in Mexico recently. In San Fran- 
cisco, Batista expressed. amazement at 
the plot and said he was worried about 
the Cuban political situation. 


Guatemala: Democracy 


Last week Guatemala inaugurated Juan 
José Arévalo, its first popularly elected 
President in fourteen years. The new 


President swore to uphold the equally 
new constitution which. provides for free- 
dom of the press, speech, and assembly; 
women’s suffrage, and -protection for 
workers. The inauguration marked the 





Associated Press 
Arévalo: People’s choice 


fulfillment of the revolution which over- 
threw the dictator Jorge Ubico last July. 
f eta asa ms as unfamiliar Presi- 

ent Arévalo as democracy ‘is to peo- 
ple, but Guatemalans congratulated them- 
selves nonetheless, Guests at the inaugu- 
= ball filled Ubico’s glittering National 

ace. 


























F YOU’VE TRAVELED the central states, you’ve likely 

seen Essex Wire Corporation Trailers on the high- 
way, but you may not realize the job these Fruehaufs 
do in speeding big bombers into the air! 


TRAILERS ACCELERATE PRODUCTION 


Chief production of Essex Wire, in peace or war- 
time, is electric wire, terminals and all sorts of elec- 
trical fittings used in airplanes and automotive ve- 
hicles. The corporation’s plants and their chief sub- 
contractors are scattered over 5 states—but all are 
connected with a continuous Truck-Trailer “conveyor 

line” that totals 3000 miles. 


TRAILERS WORK 2 WAYS 

It’s a continuous 2-way hauling operation that must 
maintain an exacting, precision schedule—with no 
interruptions. Fourteen Trailers, pulled by ten trucks, 
handle the job daily. No motion is lost. Truck-Trail- 
ers haul wire from Detroit to the other plants and on 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


ATRUCK 1S LIKE A WORSE 
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DETROIT 32 
Service In Principal Cities 
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TRAILERS FORM 3000-MILE CONVEYOR 
LINE... ELIMINATE STOCKPILES! 


return trips finished products are rushed to customers 
on the route. The Ford Bomber Plant at Willow Run 
is the biggest of these today. 


STOCKPILES ELIMINATED 


Essex discovered the flexibility of the Fruehauf 
method back in 1930. Soon their Trailers demon- 
strated that distant production lines could be fed 
over the highways—when and where needed. Stock- 
piles were eliminated. Turn-over of finished products 
was stepped up. In short, straight-line transportation 
balanced straight-line production methods. 


CHALLENGE YOUR HAULING COSTS 


If you are maintaining an inter-plant flow of ma- 
terials, parts and finished products, now is the time to 
check your hauling efficiency. Executives in more 
than 100 different kinds of business will tell you that 
in most cases Trailers do the job better and at lower 
cost than it could be done in any other way. 








'. the United States reach the 
~* goal and would create 5,000,000 jobs. 
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All Roads Lead Toward Stettinius 
on U.S. Map For Export Trading 


In Administration Strategy 
to Achieve $10,000,000,000 Goal 


_ State Secretary Is Key Figure 


In the brief period of deep thinking be- 
tween world conferences of all embracing 
scope, Washington last week was becom- 
ing preoccupied with the future of world 
trade. True, the capital remained cold to 
any sign of postwar econdmic plannin 
on what it calls the individual level. Yet 
all thermometers indicated that world 
sales blueprinting on the international 
level was warming up: 

@ Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
Assistant Secretary of State Clayton, and 


» others close to the White House have been 


sounding a $10,000,000,000 keynote for 
postwar exports. American export volume 


' like that is definitely out of the prewar 


world (see chart). 

@ Labor organizations began to join in 
a chorus supporting the Bretton Woods 
plan for an international bank and a 
world fund to stabilize money values. 
Bretton. Woods, they argue, would help 


big export 


But there were sour notes from Britain 
(see Washington Trends) and an air of 
bafflement in Congress (see Ernest K. 
Lindley’s Washington Tides). 


@ The House renewed Lend-Lease with 
reservations (see page 46). 


@ Administration-sponsored _ legislation 


would give the State Department authori- | 


ty to lower tariff rates 75 per cent, in 
place of 50 oe cent (of Smoot-Hawley 
rates) provided in the Trade Agreements 
Act that expires June 12. Other sources 
told of a plan to limit tariff hearings to 
members of Congress, a change that 
might provoke bitter controversy. 

@ Justice Department opposition to a re- 
vised draft of the Anglo-American oil 
treaty, as approved by the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council (NEwsweEEx, Dec. 18, 
1944), was evaporating. Insiders said the 
department no longer opposed a clause 
exempting oil companies from antitrust 
prosecution if they unite in support of a 
government-sponsored world agreement. 
@ State Department top men were busy 
picking advisers on business, labor, and 
agriculture to accompany the official 
United States delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco conference beginning April 25. 


Man With a Handshake: Pieces of 
the jigsaw puzzle of world trade policy 
all have been earmarked for delivery to 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., the handsome, 
affable Secretary of State. The two pieces 
he has in hand at the moment are labeled 
“San Francisco” and “oil.” 

Stettinius played the prelude to San 


Francisco as the ‘cutstanding glad-hander 


Sai eee cee NR ki 3 


at the Inter-American Conference in Mex- 


‘ico City when twenty Pan American na- 


tions’ pledged increasing cooperation. 
They will all be represented among the 
45 nations invited to San Francisco. 
The Latin American influence figures to 
weigh heavily in the oncoming United 
Nations parley. If the Yalta conference 
belonged to Stalin, because it convened 
on Russian soil, the San Francisco confer- 
ence may belong to Mr. Roosevelt and 
Stettinius for a parallel reason. 


Starting With Oil: Oil has been the 


starting point of the two-way world trade 


thoroughfare. Oil products drive the mo- 
tor and grease the gears of the war ma- 
chine. More than half the United States 
military = tonnage is oil. And dis- 
regarding the question of how long our 
own wells will continue to flow at their 
present rate (about 4,700,000 barrels a 
day), the discovery of immense untapped 
pools in the Middle East and the Soviet 
Union indicates a postwar world surplus. 

Oil was the basis of an urgent horse 
trade with Mexico soon after Pearl Har- 
bor. Military experts concluded the long 
Mexican coast line offered an invitation 
to continental invasion. In return for per- 


mission to move our troops south of the © 


border to meet this threat, United States 
diplomats worked out a quick settlement 
of the thorny claims that had arisen from 
Mexican seizure of American-owned oil 

roperty. The settlement, involving about 
$94,000,000, was strictly on Mexican 
terms. 

In this settlement, our negotiators ar- 
rived at a few basic understandings that 
continue to be guiding lights of State De- 
partment doctrine: fair dealing both ways 
in the proceeds of oil development, fair 
access to foreign courts for American 


Adapted from National Industrial Conference Board chart; Reg Manning Cartoon 





" FOREIGN TRADE 
United States, 1910-1944 
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“Unforeseen events... necd not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


THE ECHO IS HEARD FOR YEARS 


AFTER THE LAST SHOT has been fired 


in World War II, the echo will roll. 


down through the years. For war, with 
its dislocations and disruptions of nor- 
mal life, leaves an imprint upon men. 

The record of past postwar years 
tells us that one effect of the sudden 
shifts from peace to war and from war 
to peace is a marked increase in crime 
—including dishonesty of employees 


in every field of business. 

This is a threat to American busi- 
ness which can be met with a program 
for postwar security against employee 
dishonesty—a program available right 
now to employers, large and small. 

Under it, your business is protected 


immediately against losses due to the 
dishonesty of any of your employees, 
new or old, regardless of the job they : 
hold. 


This worthwhile plan can be put 


-into operation quickly and economi- 


cally. Ask one of the 10,000 Mary- 
land agents or your own broker about 
it. Maryland Casualty Company, Bal- 
timore 3, Md. 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS, 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE ; 
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* Associated Press 


No Lights, No Action, No Camera: Movie making in Hollywood slowed 
down to a limp last week. About 17,000 studio employes went on strike in a juris- 
dictional dispute between two AFL unions over 78 set decorators. Pickets, here get- 
ting coffee from the Paramount commissary, paraded before the major studios. The 
first important break in the walkout came when 300 press agents voted to return to 


work this week. 





companies, and strict observance of con- 
tracts. 

The Anglo-American treaty, now prom- 
ised quick ratification, aims to put these 
principles into practice. It is a simple 


‘agreement to create an international oil 


commission—other nations would be in- 
vited in—with no authority except to in- 
vestigate and recommend. If the commis- 
sion should fix prices and allocate markets, 
of course, it would operate as a cartel. 


Significance-—— 


‘As the former head man of Lend-Lease, 
Stettinius personifies the rich Uncle Sam 
who is able, ready, and willing to hold 
out a helping hand full of cash and equip- 
ment to io anyone who helps fight the 
Axis. But the hazard of playing rich uncle 
is plain: In order to stay rich, the United 
States will have to begin selling and 
eventually stop giving. 

And to sell goods abroad, we shall have 
to import goods in return, whether or not 
the imports compete directly with Amer- 
ican products and machinery. 

The United States cannot sell $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods on the world 
market every year without a firm sales 
policy and good salesmen. The policy 

asn’t yet been frozen; the sales force 
hasn’t yet been picked. 

Unless world trade can be organized on 
a basis that gives every nation an op- 


Ro ity to develop, Ira Mosher, -presi- 
ent.of the National Association of Manu- 


facturers, warned in a recent address, “we 
shall go on verifying in each succeeding 
generation the axiom that if goods cannot 
cross borders, armies will.” 


Smoke Rings 


Alfred E. Lyon, amiable president- 
elect and sales genius of Philip Morris 
& Co., Ltd., Inc., last week smoked a 





Lyon would sell more cigarettes abroad 
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pipe (“We make pipe tobacco, too,”) and 
blew these smoke rings: 
@ American soldiers have been sample 
men. If the world demand for American 
cigarettes is cultivated intensively, the 
industry's $1,000,000,000 annual sales 
could be boosted 15 or 20 per cent. 
@ The government ought to abandon its 
quota system for tobacco growers and 
permit unlimited production to make in- 
creased foreign trade possible, because 
political influence follows trade. If price 
control is needed to protect the farmer, 
keep it. 


b e 

The Katy’s Kitty 

Matthew S. Sloan licked the depres- 
sion on the Katy—the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad. After becoming president 
and board chairman in 19384, he pulled 
the road through seven lean years with- 
out a bankruptcy and had it ready to 
play a major part in the Southwest's 
war effort. Last week Sloan rolled up 
his sleeves-for another battle—this iime 


‘over control of the Katy, now earning 


$6,110,000 a year. 

Edward N. Claughton, a real-estate 
man and theater owner in Miami, Fla., 
is leading the attack on the Sloan man- 
agement. “If the Katy can’t pay dividends 
in these times when it is earning good 
money,” he argues, “what can stockhold- 
ers expect after the war?” (Profits have 
been retiring- debt and paying for im- 
provements. ) 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting in 
St. Louis on April 6, Claughton wants 
to reduce the number of directors from 
fifteen (five are elected each year) to 
nine. All would have one-year terms. In 
theory this would make it possible for 
Claughton to obtain control of the Katy 
at the meeting. However, Claughton 
claims that his group (presumably in- 
cluding a newly formed Stockholders Pro- 
tective Committee) holds only about 40 
per cent of the common-stock vote or 
about 22 per cent of the total vote. 

Sloan is taking no chances. By personal 
interview, mail, telephone, and telegraph, 


his. side is soliciting proxies to oppose 


Claughton. He also dug up the informa- 
tion that Claughton had been in a Geor- 
gia state prison from February 1934 to 
September 1936 in connection with se- 
curity transactions. Terming this reference 
“unfair and irrelevant,” Claughton said 
the sentence involved a technical viola- 
tion in an Atlanta bank failure. 


FHA Cuts a Melon 


After paying off the $5,000 mortgage 
on their two-story brick house in Balti- 
more a year ago, Capt. and Mrs. Gerald 
O. Holdridge expected to hear no, more 
about it. But last week they jingled a 
pleasant reminder—an unexpected divi- 
dend of $35.46 from the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

The money came from a fund. set up 
six years after the FHA began to insure 





A war emergency call to every experi- 
enced seaman now working on land. 


f. If you have been a mate, engi- 
neer, radio officer, or “AB,’’ you are 
vitally needed on board ship—and you 
are needed right now! With the war 
roaring to a climax in one theatre after 
another, the call for supplies is stagger- 
ing. We've got the supplies. We’ve got 
the ships. BUT .:. 


4. There’s a great future! Admiral 
E. S. Land, chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, says, ‘‘Men who return to 
the sea now, have a big opportunity 
ahead. After the war the Merchant 
Marine will be one war industry that can 
steam full speed ahead carrying supplies 
needed to rebuild a war-torn world.” 


2. We haven't enough experienced 
men! New ships are being commissioned 
every day. Each of them needs 50 to 
125 experienced men of all ratings— 
from officers to ordinary seamen. Men 
like you — with savvy and sea legs 


... and the experience to keep the 


convoys sailing! 


Will you help finish the job? The Mer- 
chant Marine already has won the 


gratitude of every American for the ° 


enormous job it has done—delivering 
the goods for invasions . . . delivering 
the bombs which helped shatter the 
Japanese fleet . . . making the “run to 
Murmansk” which helped Russia crush 
the Nazis. Now—let’s finish the job! 


You can help our fighting men to get 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


3. Today, you can climb fast! Up- 
grading in the Merchant Marine is faster 
than at any time in the service’s history. 
In six months a man can make the prog- 
ress that would have taken three years 
before the war! (Some skippers today 
have come up from able-bodied seamen 
in three years!) 


over the last hump! You can do it by 
using your experience where it will do 
the most good—on board ship! 


SIGN UP NOW! Report to your nearest 
War Shipping Administration office . . . 
or to your maritime union... or U. S. 
Employment Service. Or wire collect to 
Merchant Marine, Washington, D. C., 
giving your name, address, and rating. 
Do it today! 


Through the following Divisions, Sperry 
precision instruments and controls serve 
ships of the American Merchant Marine 
on the seven seas... 








FORD IN UMENT CO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
VICKERS INC. P| 
Waterbury Tool VICKERS INC. . 
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Newsweek photos 

Shop-Happy: With the youngsters goggle-eyed over the Easter-egg displays such 
as this one at Macy’s in New York, retailers were amazed and delighted last week at 
the record-breaking spring shopping spree. Despite shortages of merchandise, sales 
of most department stores exceeded those of last year by as much as 30 per cent. 
Buyers favored bright, frivolous, and expensive items. 





_» loans too risky for banks. Borrowers want- 
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ing to buy, build, or repair their homes 
paid for this insurance at the rate of 1 per 
cent of the mortgage. Later the FHA cut 
the rate by more than half. 

Losses were small. In 1940 the FHA’s 
income more than covered all sour loans 
plus administrative expenses; part of the 
balance went into a reserve. With $83,- 
000,000 in the fund now, the FHA can 
make rebates on some types of mortgages. 
The Holdridges received the first; others 
will get as much as $200. Altogether the 
FHA is splitting $288,000 among 13,000 
families. 


The Jet Looks Ahead 


With an eye to a new: market in jet 
propulsion and its chief component, the 
gas: turbine, the Shell Oil Co., Inc., is 
operating laboratories at Wood River, IIl., 
and Emeryville, Calif., to study fuels and 
lubricants for jet aircraft. Basic research 
is necessary because the jet burner pro- 
duces, in a much smaller space, about 250 
times the heat of a home oil furnace. 
Technologists from the Army, Navy, and 
other oil companies will discuss the lat- 
est findings at a meeting at Wood Rive 
this month. : 

Shell engineers think the gas turbine 
may eventually compete favorably with 
the steam turbine and Diesel in locomo- 
tives, We and powerhouses. In non- 
military planes (where speed is secondary 
to economy), they believe the widest ap- 
a of jet propulsion will be in com- 

ination with a gas-turbine-driven pro- 


. peller, 


The Shoe Pinches 


New shoes for civilians will soon be- 
come scarcer. This was the implication in 
the War Production Board’s announce- 
ment last week that the home front’s 
share of cattle-hide upper leather had 
been cut 45 per cent below last year. 
Most of the allocation already has been 
used; little remains for April, May, and 
June. 

During the entire year shoe factories 
will receive enough leather to make one 
pair of shoes for each man and woman, 
two and one-half pairs for each child, 
plus 18,000,000 pairs of special work 
shoes. This will cover existing ration 
stamps; no cancellations are in sight. But 
about May 1 a “juvenile” stamp will be 
issued to prevent adults from using chil- 
dren’s rations. Adults will get their own 
stamp during the summer. At present, 
stocks in the hands of wholesalers and re- 
tailers total about 135,000,000 pairs. 

Army demands are causing the short- 
age. Military orders have almost doubled 
since last summer to make up for an un- 
derestimate of needs and a lag in procure- 
ment. And the Quartermaster Corps 
wants to lay in large stocks for use in the 
Pacific. 

Substitutes for leather may ease the 
pinch a little. The WPB is designing a 
nonrationed shoe with a gabardine upper 
and a rubber sole. Unlike many present 
ration-free shoes, it would be serviceable 
in cold weather. But gabardine runs 
smack into the cotton-duck and wool 
fabric shortage and the reluctance of all 
textile mills to take on new contracts. 


Shutout for Alcoa? - 


In October 1941, Federal District 
Judge Francis G. Caffey of New York 
City held that the Aluminum Co. of 
America had not practiced monopoly in 
restraint of trade as defined in the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. Alcoa had won an im- 
portant legal victory, at an estimated 
cost of $2,000,000. 

The government’s appeal from. this 
decision went to three justices of the 
New York Circuit Court of ,Appeals. 
These three justices had been constituted 
a court of final jurisdiction because the 
United States Supreme Court could not 
produce a quorum of six justices without 
previous interest in the Alcoa case. Last 
week the three-judge court upset the 
original decision and held that Alcoa had 
been a monopoly, that the effect of Alcoa 
business methods had been to protect and 


consolidate its position as the only pro- | 


ducer (then) of virgin aluminum. 
However final its jurisdiction, the court 


did not attempt to write a final decision. — 


It could not project the monopoly ques- 


~ tion past 1940, and the question of 
whether Alcoa should be dissolved, as © 


the government contended it should be, 
would have to wait until after the war 
when the New York Federal District 


_ Court will again consider the case. 


The circuit justices left the dissolution 


question entirely to the district court. | 
Because “it is impossible to say what will | 
be Alcoa’s position in the industry after © 
the war,” they concluded, “...it would be / 
particularly fatuous to prepare a plan [of ~ 
dissolution] now, even if we could be sure — 


that eventually some form of dissolution 
will be proper. Dissolution is not a pen- 
alty but a remedy; if the industry will not 
need it for its protection, it will be a dis- 
service to break up an aggregation which 
has for so long demonstrated its effi- 
ciency.” 


The appeal court’s decision pointed up — 
the fact that the biggest producer of © 


aluminum, as a result of government war- 
time construction, is not Alcoa, but the 
United States Government 


government owns 55 per cent, Alcoa 38, 
and Reynolds Metals Co. 7. 


Significance 





Because Alcoa has been running all the 


government-owned aluminum plants, ex- 
cept for one operated by the Olin Corp. 
at Tacoma, Wash., it continues to domi- 
nate production. The big question in the 
aluminum business is what the govern- 
ment will do with its new plants after 
the war. 

The decision against Alcoa gives gov- 
ernment officials a barrier they may use 
to prevent Alcoa from acquiring these 
wartime facilities. The Surplus Property 
Disposal Act directs that its administra- 
tion shall aid in reestablishing free enter- 
prise, discourage monopolistic practices, 
and strengthen the competitive position 
of small business concerns. 


itself. Of — 
present aluminum-making capacity, the — 














The Perfect Apple Is a Work of... MAN 







To the proverbial worm, the apple is a sweet, nourishing home. % Growing perfect 
fruit calls for the use of spray materials that ward off and destroy the myriad of damag- 
ing insects. %» The commercial fruit grower must start his program of seasonal insect 
control in the dormant period—spraying his orchard with insect egg-killing materials. 
As the buds burst—when the blossoms bloom—and all through the hot summer 
months—fruit-saving sprays must continue. x Dow works closely with the fruit 
grower to give him better, more effective spray and dusting materials for complete 
control throughout the entire season so that he may make his labors truly fruitful! 
And that you may find good fruit—in abundance. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Levis, Heuston, Sen Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 
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ME hacks He ceilings 


Through the partnership of man— 
the merchant, and woman—the 
buyer, working together to keep 
prices down, America is today 
achieving a great victory at home. 
The cost of living is being held in 
line and the grinding burden of in- 
flation is being kept off our backs. 


Woman’s role in this victory has 
required that she be better informed 
than ever before on the subject of 
nutrition and home. economics in 
general so that she can intelligently 
adjust her buying and planning to 


the conditions created by shortages 
and rationing. 


Where McCall’s Lends a Hand 


Through its continuous Reader Re- 
search, McCall’s is exceptionally 
aware of what women are thinking 
and wondering about the problems 
of wartime home management. This 








awareness is reflected month after 
month in sound, practical, informa- 
tive editorial content—a source of 
guidance and inspiration that has 
made McCall’s a magazine to live by 
for more than 3,500,000 women. 


As a consequence your best in- 
formed customer is quite likely to 
be that one woman out of every five 
who reads and lives by McCall’s. 


MM, 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Democratic Senators McFar- 
land of Arizona and Scrugham of 
Nevada, you will recall, recently in- 
troduced into Congress a bill to raise 
the price of gold from $35 to $56 an 
ounce. Administration spokesmen im- 
mediately repudiated the idea, and 
most of those who follow such devel- 
opments with care are con- 


What If Gold Is Raised to $56 an Ounce? 


by .RALPH ROBEY 


would be nothing but bookkeeping 
fiction, but anyway there it would be 
on the books and in consequence the 
government could issue that many 
more “gold certificates.” By the sim- 
ple process, then, of depositing these 
certificates with Federal Reserve 
Banks the legal reserve position of 
these institutions would be 





vinced that nothing will 
come of the proposal. 

Outside of these quar- 
ters, however, the sugges- 
tion appears to have had an 
enormous impact. At least 
nothing in months has 
caused as many questions to 
be directed at this column 
by tradesmen, housewives, 
and others who are far re- 
moved from the financial 
world, And their queries make it quite 
clear that they are worried. In spite of 
the odds being heavily against the 
proposal ever getting any place, there- 
fore, it may be worth-while to. think 
through what it would mean. 

First should be mentioned that the 
suggestion was offered presumably as 
an alternative to the Administration- 
backed request that the legal reserve 
requirements of the Federal Reserve 
Banks be reduced from 40 per cent to 
25 per cent. As explained here two 
weeks ago, the reason for this lowering 
of legal reserve provisions is that, 
although we have over $20,000,000,- 
000 of gold in this country, the infla- 
tionary policies followed in financing 
the war have. so increased bank de- 
posits and money in the hands of the 
public that we have just about reached 
the limit under present legal require- 
ments. 

We are faced with the necessity, 
therefore, -of either overhauling our 
war finance program with a view of 
putting it on a noninflationary basis, 
or changing the law so the banks can 
continue to expand credit. The Ad- 
ministration, of course, prefers the 
former course, and that almost cer- 
tainly will be done. ; 


Now increasing the price of gold 
to $56 an ounce, as the senators say, 
would ease the reserve stringency just 
as truly as lowering the legal require- 
ments. By the increase, the govern- 
ment, which owns all the monetary 
gold in the nation, would make a 
“profit” of some $12,000,000,000.: Of 
course in reality this so-called profit 
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correspondingly _ increased 
and they could go ahead 
expanding credit. 


If you do not make a 
specialty of monetary eco- 
nomics, all of this may ap- 
pear as just so much legal 
monkey business. If all that 
happens is to write some 
figures on the government 
books, then against these 
figures issue “gold certificates,” which 
incidentally are not redeemable, then 
hand these pieces of paper over to the 
Reserve Banks and let them use them 
as reserves—if this is all there is to the 
process, you may ask, why not elimi- 
nate the fancy trimmings and just 
tell the Reserve Banks to’ assume they 
have the needed reserves and forget 
about these technicalities? 

And in taking such an_ attitude 
toward this proposal you would be 
absolutely correct. From a strictly eco- 
nomic point-of view our: financial sys- 
tem, our life-insurance policies, our 
War Bonds, and other savings, and 
our money itself would be no more 
quickly destroyed by this simple direct 
method than it would be if Congress 
and the Treasury go through all the 
technical steps outlined above. 

As a matter of fact, the direct 
method would have certain advan- 
tages. It would not make it necessary 
for the Treasury to pay a price 
which would give gold miners more 
profits than they ever thought possi- 
ble. It would not result in a further 
devaluation of the dollar in terms of 
foreign currencies and thereby start 


the world on another round of cur- 
_rency warfare. 


Yes, if we have to make a choice 
between raising the price of gold and 
just frankly admitting that we are 


running the printing presses, by all 


means, let us adopt the latter. Both 
would mean that in time our moneta 
and financial system would be ruined, 
but the direct method at least would 
be in the open and the public could 
see what is going on. 
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new air drills 
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New Keller Pneumatic 
Screw Machine Drill 
drills teue holes at in- 


drilling or. 
1200 to 3500 rpm. 





sented ....a screw miachine drill that will save 
many machine hours. With the new tool you 
can do high speed drilling of small, deep 
holes on the larger screw: machines, where 
spindle speed is normally too slow ...accu- 
rate holes with no “run-out.” Write for 
complete data. Keller tools do the job! 


~~ ge Compression 
ts Riveters 


Air Motors 
& Special Tools 
Keller Tool Company A 
4503 Jack Street « Grand Haven, Michigen = | 
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Birthdays: ALBERT EINSTEIN, scientist, 
66, March 14. 

Haro p L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, 71, March 15. 


Winners: In Hollywood, Binc Crossy 
and Incripy BERGMAN were photo- 
graphed with their Oscars awarded by 
the movie industry (see page 113). 
Crosby was honored for his portrayal of 
the young priest in “Going My Way,” 
Miss Bergman for her role of the near- 


crazy wife in “Gaslight.” 








Associated Press 


Crosby and Bergman win Oscars 
Where Is Nijinsky? VasLav Nynsxy, 


world-famous dancer, was executed by 
the Nazis in Budapest before the Rus- 
sians captured it, according to a Stock- 
holm dispatch quoted by The London 
Evening Standard. The report indicated 
he was executed when the Germans or- 
dered all insane persons in the city killed 
to save food. Once pronounced hopelessly 
insane, Nijinsky spent twenty years in 
Swiss institutions. In 1940, after he had 
responded favorably to insulin-shock 
treatments, Mme. Nijinsky tried to get 


-her husband into the United States. 


Turned down by immigra- 
tion authorities, the Nijin- 
skys went to Budapest. 


Sound Mind: On March 16, 
JosErH W. (Jo-Jo) Stin- 
SON, 60, eccentric poet, and 
ex-State Department official, 
was declared of sound mind 
by a District of Columbia 
jury. Stinson married Violet 
Biddle, 78, of Philadelphia, 
on Jan. 2. Shortly after- 
ward he was arrested after 
repeated attempts to call on 
such “old friends” as Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 5). Free 
again, Stinson announced: 
“Tomorrow night we shall - 
celebrate . . : I shall buy an 


emerald-green sash and a silver star and 
these I shall wear across my breast at 
my celebration party.” 


Irate: ALFRED DE Manicny, defendant 
in ‘the “Sir Harry Oakes murder trial in 
Nassau, visited two Halifax (Nova Sco- 
tia) newspapers to denounce them for 
exposing his presence in Halifax as third 
officer of a Canadian merchant navy 
ship. De Marigny, acquitted in 1943 of 
murdering his multimillionaire father- 
in-law, resented being called a playboy 
and a count. He is not a count—‘I work 
for my living,” he insisted. He asked to 
be “left alone and allowed to live like a 
human: being and not like something 
from a zoo.” Nancy Oakes de Marigny 
was in a Montreal hotel, reportedly 
awaiting a visit from her husband. 


Caught: In St. Louis, JosepH D. MEDLEY, 
48, ex-convict, was arrested March 18 as 
he entered a hotel suite where he had 
been living as James H. Haman. Sought 
since March 8 for the killing of Mrs. 
Nancy Boyer in her Washington apart- 
ment, Medley admitted his identity and 
saw seized as evidence his revolver and 


a handbag and fox jacket identified as . 


property of Mrs. Boyer. Medley is also 
suspected of the murder in New Orleans 
in December of Miss Laura Fischer of 
New York, found dead in a hotel bathtub. 
When arrested, he was accompanied by a 
woman FBI men described as “attractive.” 


Foiled: In Kansas City, Mo., nine boys 
between 17 and 19 tried to break out of 
the Jackson County jail. Using make- 
shift weapons, they beat up a turnkey 
and a trusty who brought a mattress to 
their twelfth-floor cell. The boys then 
fled in an elevator to the eleventh floor 
where two armed deputy sheriffs pinned 
them against a wall. Trusties, angered by 
the attack on their comrade, charged the 
group. Several of the boys were severely 
aten. 





Eight boys—after the riot was over 


Dog’s Dog: In Chicago, Silver, a five- 
year-old collie, huddled dejectedly in 
her kennel and refused to join the 
other dogs at play because she was go- 
ing blind. Her owner, Michael von 
Motzeck, who operates a training ken- 
nel, selected a three-year-old dachshund 
to become her “seeing eye.” Sascha, a 


“sort of brave little soul,” was tied to 
Silver until the collie learned to follow 
her up the ramp into the playground. 
Minus the rope, Silver now runs happily 
at Sascha’s heels. 





Sascha leads her dependent pal, Silver 


Dik. Poel toon D. cy 25, 
one of the great ski jumpers 0 time; 
on the Italian front, March 3. Tokle was 
killed leading his mountain infantry pla- 
toon in an attack across rugged Apen- 
nine peaks. The champion United 
States ski jumper came to this coun- 
try from Norway in 1989. He joined the 
United States Army in October 1942 and 
became a citizen the following year. 

ALEXANDER GRANACH, 66, actor; in 
New York, March 14. A noted European 
actor, Granach came to this country in 
1938. Learning English in night school, | 
he appeared in a number of movies and | 

: made his Broadway debut 
last December as Tomasino 
in “A Bell for Adano.” 

Dr. Burris A. JENKINS, 
75, of Kansas City, Mo., min- 
ister, educator, and writer; 
in El Centro, Calif., March 
18. Noted for his liberal 
views during his 54 years in 
the ministry, Dr. Jenkins 
eliminated ‘baptism as a re 
quirement for membership 
in his church. He was presi- 
dent of Kentucky University 
(Transylvania College) for 
six years and editor of The 
Kansas City Post for two. 
Author of a number of books 
on religion, Dr. Jenkins also 
published The Christian 
Weekly. Burris Jenkins Jr., 
Hearst cartoonist, is his son. 
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“The Inimitable Bacardi Cocktail 


En all the world no drink is more famous than the _ : 
Bacardi Cocktail. Prepared the one and only way, as | 
shown above, with the one and only Bacardi . . . it is 7 | nek Ow: 


Juice of half.a lime, half a teaspoonful 
of sugar, some finely chipped ice, one 
Heger of Bacqrdi (White or Sliver 
Label). Shake well, strain and serve. 


the most delicious of all Cocktails. According to a 
ruling of the New York Supreme Court, April 28 
1936, a Bacardi Cocktail must be made with Bacardi, 
a name renowned over 82 years for matchless quality. 


AND REMEMBER — NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF WAR BONDS! Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York, RUM—89 PROOF. 
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Pulitzer’s Men Come From All Over. 


to Celebrate the Keeping of a Faith 


On April 10, 1907, staff members of 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch sat down to 
a banquet in the Southern Hotel. They 
were guests of the paper’s founder, Jo- 
seph Pulitzer the elder, on his 60th birth- 
day. Their host was absent, but no one 


had expected him to be there. For twenty 


ears, creeping blindness and ravaging 
ung and nerve ailments had made Pu- 
litzer a restless, health-seeking world 
traveler and forced him to run The Post- 
Dispatch by even more remote control 
than his other—and favorite—paper, The 
New York World. 

In a cable to the party, he announced 
his retirement as editor and publisher of 
The Post-Dispatch. Today the paper's 
masthead still carries his message: “I 
know that my retirement will make no 
difference in its cardinal principles; that 
it will always fight for progress and re- 
form, nevef tolerate injustice or corrup- 
tion, always fight demagogues . . . never 
belong to any party, always oppose priv- 
ileged classes and public plunderers, 
never lack sympathy for the r, al- 
ways remain devoted to the public wel- 
fare; never be satisfied with merely print- 
ing news.” To young Joseph itzer, 
then barely in his 20s, this creed became 


the richest legacy his father left when 
he died in 1911. 

On Wednesday this week, in St. Louis, 
Joseph Pulitzer the younger reached 60. 
Like his father before him he decided to 
celebrate with a birthday dinner for Post- 
Dispatch men. He also had an announce- 
ment for The Post-Dispatch’s 1,152 em- 
ployes: twenty-year-plus veterans would 

guaranteed up to 60 per cent of their 
average salary on retirement at 65. Thus, 
anyone earning The Post-Dispatch’s av- 
erage of $55 weekly would be assured 
$110 to $185 monthly on retirement. 

Surprises had been planned for Pulitz- 
er, too. On behalf of his employes, F. A. 
Behymer, one of four 50-years-plus Post- 
Dispatch men, had commissioned Way- 
man Adams, noted Indiana artist, to 
paint a miniature of the publisher, and 
also to do a large portrait to hang be- 
side the famous Sargent painting of the 

er in his son’s office. 


RSVP: But the party was more than a 
birthday celebration. It was a gala get- 
together of Post-Dispatch men, past as 


well as present, from all over the coun- 


try. More than a month ago, Pulitzer 
had sent out letters inviting Post-Dispatch 





gtaduates from all over. the country to 
come to the party at his expense, rail- 
road fare and all. “I venture to believe 
that . . . you will enjoy the party,” he 
wrote. 

The acceptances read like a who’s who 
of American journalism. Herbert Bayard 
Swope, once executive ‘editor of the old 
World, and Dwight Perrin, managing 
editor of The Philadelphia Bulletin, 
speakers. Other distin- 
were Silas 
Bent, author and New York Times man; 
Tom Sears of Newsweex; the Alexander 
brothers—Jack of The Saturday Evening 
Post and Roy of Time magazine; Robert 
Minor of the Communist Daily Worker 
in New York, a cartoonist whose stark 
style is similar to that of The. Post-Dis- 
patch’s great Daniel Fitzpatrick; William 
O’Connor of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; and John Neihardt, the 
poet. Others sent regrets: Marquis W. 
Childs, the columnist, now in Europe; 
Joseph Driscoll, at the front for The 
New York Herald Tribune; Roy Howard, 
head of the Scripps-Howard in; Paul 
Palmer, The Reader’s Digest senior edi- 
tor; Florence D. White, once general 
manager of The World and The Post- 


Dispatch. 


St. Louis Crusader: When Pulitzer 
the elder died he left a will that, out of 
pique or design, widely misjudged the 

































Policy ? 


| a are some amazing things wrapped 
up in that big piece of paper . . . some mighty 
important things! Common everyday necessi- 
ties like meat and milk and potatoes. Vital 
things like medicine and dental care. Essentials 
like heat and clothing and shelter. 
And in many policies there are wonderful 


things like vacations and cruises and college 


educations! ...There are 
also lazy, sunny days of 
retirement without a 
worry in the world! 

That’s the way Penn 
Mutual Underwriters 
think about life insur- 
ance! Not as dull policies 


ver look inside your ; 
Penn Mutual 








of paper, but as workable, practical plans for 
living—blueprints to make dreams come true. 
You'll find that Penn Mutual Underwriters 
are thoroughly trained and qualified to give 
you sound and sensible insurance counsel. 
‘ Your life insurance is your most important 
‘investment—and probably your largest one. 
That’s why we say— 


_ Your Life Plan deserves the expert 


THE PE NN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter | 
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SIMON BOLIVAR was the first 
great leader of South American 
independence, and father of the 
Pan-American idea. In 1826, his 
vision of inter-American unity 
was realized with the opening 
of the first Pan-American Con 
gress in Panama. 


National City was the first U. S. national bank 


to establish a branch in South America and promote . 
inter-American banking and trade. 


A LONG AGO as 1914,TheNational 
City Bank of New York pio- 
neered in bringing the Americas 
closer together, commercially and 
financially, through the establish- 
ment of a branch south of the 
border. Today, City Bank branches 
are located in key cities throughout 
South America as well as Central 
America and the Caribbean. 


The 2,000 men and women who 
staff these 35 inter-American 
branches speak the language and 
are intimately acquainted 
with the customs and busi- 





Established 1812 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ness requirements of their respec- 


tive countries. The managers of 
these branches of National City’s 
World-Wide Banking System aver- 


age 24 years in overseas service. 


Through Head Office in New 
York or correspondent banks 
throughout the world, you can 
take advantage of National City’s 
long experience and wide-spread 
facilities to secure “on the spot” 
information about markets and 
credit, resources and supplies— 
in South America, or any- 
where else in the world. 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York ¢ 65 Branches in Greater New York. 


$9 Active Overseas Branches: Argentina ... Brazil... Canal Zone... Chile... 
Colombia... Cuba ... England... India... Mexico... Peru... Puerto Rico... 
Republic of Panama... Uruguay... Venezuela 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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relative abilities of his three sons to carry 
on his papers. They were left a trust 
fund,: the income of which was to: be di- 
vided: six-tenths to Herbert, the young. 
est, then only 15; two-tenths to Ralph, the 
eldest (died 1989), then 32; one-tenth to 
Joseph Jr., then 26; and one-tenth to key 
editors and executives of the Pulitzer pa- 
pers. Ralph took over The World, whose 
evening offspring later was run by Her. 
bert. Joseph Jr. took over The Post-Dis. 
patch. 

Of the trilogy, only The Post-Dispatch 
remains. The two Worlds, on which the 


elder Pulitzer doted so much, survived 


only by name, after a sale and shotgun 
marriage, as Scripps-Howard’s New York 
World Telegram. 

The Post-Dispatch lives on, at once a 
monument to its founder’s genius and 
testimony of the worship of a son with 
whom he often quarreled. Thorough, in- 
telligent, readable, and urbane, it has 
fully lived up to the elder Pulitzer’s dic- 
tum, underscored by his son, “never be 
satisfied with merely printing the news.” 
The Post-Dispatch has won more cr- 
sades, perhaps, than any other Ameri- 
can daily. A few of them: 

In the early ’20s, it sent the resurgent 
Ku Klux Klan into reverse with its dis- 
covery of the Mer Rouge murders of two 
anti-Klan veterans in Louisiana; it smoked 
out the Teapot Dome scandal; stripped 
the martyr’s crown from the head of the 
late Jake Lingle, murdered Chicago re- 
porter, by showing him to have been a 
fixer for mobsters; and started the Pen- 
dergast state and city machine in Kansas 
City into oblivion by exposing ghost votes 
in St. Louis County. For crusades like 
these, the paper has frequently walked 
off with the journalism prizes its founder 
set up in his will. 

Physically, today’s Pulitzer is an ami- 
able replica of his father. He is 6 feet tall 
(the elder Pulitzer was 6 feet 2) and has 


the same prominent chin, the same hered- 


itary blindness—in one eye, the left—and 
the same need for an outdoor, healthy 
life. He fishes and hunts ducks which, de- 
spite his poor eyesight, he can see out- 


lined against the sky. His business files go 


with him everywhere except on fishing 
trips so that, like his father, he can 
pepper his editors with vivid yellow 
memoranda signed “J.P.” Post-Dispatch 
editors know that he is resting when 
they get a salmon, packed in ice, in- 
stead of a “J.P.” 


In the Morning, Yes 


In Paris last week, Capt. James H. 
Denison of the Army’s G-5 Division told 
correspondents that the Allied Military 
a found the penis ° 
newspaper t intact amid gne s 
destruction, soon would be publishing a 
paper there. “God looks after the mor- 
ing papers,” The (morning) New York 
Times quo i ex-news edi 
of The (morning) Detroit Free Press, 
as saying. 
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506,980. daily home-comings 


lt’s an assumption that 506,980 home- 
coming Philadelphia husbands kiss 
their wives at the doorstep. 


It's no assumption that more of these 
families live in individual homes than 
in any other large city. Or that they 
use a lot of manufactured articles not 
needed by apartment dwellers. Or 
that the population of Philadelphia in 
general owns 253,113 cars,* wears out 


*1940 registration 


6,600,000 pairs of shoes per year, 
consumes 10,753,424 pounds of food 
per day, and on and on. 

The crux of the story, for us, at least, 
and we hope for you, the advertiser, 
is in the remarkable fact that the 
vast market of this third city of the 
U. S. can, for most practical purposes, 
be reached by one newspaper. 

It's The Evening Bulletin. Newspaper 


Buy more War Sfamps from your newspaper boy 


that goes home in this city of homes. 
Is read nightly by nearly 4 odt of 5 
Philadelphia families. Has a circula- 
tion exceeding 600,000, largest eve- 
ning newspaper circulation in America, 


In Philadelphia — 


nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 








3 STEPS 





TO PERMANENT FOOT-HAPPINESS 





1. PUT YOUR HAND INSIDE A MATRIX SHOE 


Feel the curve-for-curve impression of the 
bottom of your foot built right into the inner- 
sole. That’s your footprint in leather, the 
exclusive feature that gives your feet real 
comfort—walking, standing and sitting. 





2. SLIP YOUR FEET INTO A PAIR OF MATRIX SHOES 


Ah!—what a relief! Now your weight is 
easily, evenly distributed all over the soles of 
your feet . . . the way Nature intended. 





3. NOW WALK! 


Your new Matrix shoes.are broken in from the 
first step! See how much more fun it is to get 
around on your own two feet in Matrix than 
in any other new shoes you’ve ever worn . 
because there’s no fit like your own footprint! 
Featured by America’s leading retailers. 


HOUSE OF HEYWOOD 


STREET WORCESTER 4 iN 











RELIGION 
No Sects in the Sky 


National and ecclesiastical frontiers 
mean little to United States Air Trans- 
port Command flying chaplains. Cur- 
rently 156 of these “circuit riders by air” 
cover all fighting fronts, holding daily 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish services 
from the Arctic Circle to the Burmese 
jungle. 

Recently at a North African station 
one chaplain preached to a congregation 
that included Americans, _Britishers, 
Greeks, Abyssinians, Egyptians, Syrians, 
Armenians, Sudanese, and-others. After 
prayers and scripture readings in English, 
Greek, and Arabic, the polyglot audience 
joined in singing the same hymn in three 
languages. 





At an isolated northern post the Jewish’ 


New Year, Rosh Hashana, was celebrated 
although no rabbi was- present. A spe- 
cial ‘services officer read from prayer 
books that were furnished by the Jewish 
Welfare Board. Ceremonial wine by 
courtesy of a Catholic chaplain and a 
brief sermon by the Protestant base 
chaplain followed. 


Sturdy Men of God: The ATC, estab- 
lished in 1941, gets its chaplains from 
the Army Air Forces. Only the rugged 
and young qualify. Among the many fly- 
ing parsons who serve more than one 
station is Jewish Chaplain Harold H. 
Gordon of Minneapolis, who visits seven- 
teen in the North Atlantic area. 





7. 
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Head of the ATC’s chaplains is Lt. 











Col. Clement A. Siwinski, 34, a Catholic, 


of Lincoln, Neb., a “wonderful little guy” 
who smokes formidable black cigars and 
boasts a 26-foot Short Snorter bill. When 
he finishes a current survey of all stations, 
his flying record will be 125,000 miles. 
His immediate assistant is Capt. C. W. 
Marteney (Dry Martini), a protestant of 
Philadelphia. 

Standard equipment for chaplains on 
circuit is a little black bag—the GI 
ecclesiastical kit. Looking like an ordinary 
suitcase measuring only 15 by 28 by 8 
inches, the kit contains a Bible, can. 
dles, ‘candlesticks, robe, altar cloths, 
chalice, interchangeable Catholic-Prot- 
estant cross, wafers, and sacramen- 
tal wine bottles. Into the top of the 
bag is fitted a folded board which opens 
into a 4-foot altar, complete with wine 
velvet covering and gold fringe. Using 
a jeep, packing box, or a'tree stump as 
an altar base, an ingenious chaplain 
can adjust his portable equipment and 


. Open services. 


Although to date there have been 
no casualties among the flying chaplains, 
bailing out is old stuff. Catholic Chap- 
lain Harry F. Wade of St. Louis once 
parachuted to earth over the Himalayan 
Hump and trekked. eight days without 
shoes through an unpeopled wilderness 
to his base. Protestant Chaplain Vernon 
O. Rogers of Keiser, W. Va., jumped 
from a burning C-47 and after contact- 
ing his base. returned to the scene of 
the crash to hold burial services for the 
pilot and co-pilot. 








“— 





Signel Corpo trem Aunocinted Prem 


In Goebbels’s House: For American men of the Jewish faith who lost their lives 
in the drive to Miinchen-Gladbach, services are offered in Schloss Rheydt, the castle 
where the Nazi propaganda minister once lived. The rabbi (center) is Capt. Manuel 


M. Poliakoff of Baltimore. 





























R more than a quarter-century High- 
way Trailer Company has made a rec- 
ord of remarkable progress in the fields of 
trailer transport and public utility equip- 
ment. Highway trailers are completely 
manufactured, rather than assembled, in 
twomodern factories and foundry at Edger- 
~ ton and Stoughton, Wisconsin. Even the 
axles are Highway-forged! And Highway’s 
engineering service; plus a network of fac- 
tory branches and distributors covering 
important motor freight centers, assure 
trailer operators continuing satisfaction. 


| OVER A 
| QUARTER-CENTURY 


Highway Earth Boring Machines and 
Utility Equipment are recognized as stand- 
ard by the greatest names in light, power, 
and communications. Wherever you see 
poles being set or lines under repair you 
are sure to see Highway equipment in use. 
Flying high over Highway’s factories, 
the Army-Navy “E” flag is proof of a big 
war job well done. To our years of fine 
achievement has now been added a know!l- 
edge of wat-born materials and methods, 
evident in the better-than-ever Highway 
equipment now being produced. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
: Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Teuck Trailers and Bodies « Earth Boring Machines + Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


We are producing Highway 
commercial trai under 
W.P.B.authorization. Avail- 
able for delivery. 





ON EVERY U. &. 
HIGHWAY 


U.S. 2 


_HIGHWA 


AMERICA’S QUALITY 


TRAILER 
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THEATER 
Mrs. Tallulah Arden 


A program note and a recitation by a 
precocious 12-year-old in the play remind 
a Theater Guild audience that both the 
title and the inspiration of “Foolish No- 
tion” derive from Robert Burns’s lines to 
a louse on a lady’s bonnet—the poem 
which says: “O wad some Power the 





giftie gie us to see oursels as ithers see . 


us!” It isn’t likely, however, that Philip 
‘Barry’s new play will boost Burns's 
oems. 

Although “Foolish Notion” is written 
by the author of “Holiday” and “The 
Philadelphia Story,” and the superior pro- 
duction includes one of Jo Mielziner’s 
handsomest sets, the Guild’s hopes for a 
reasonable run must rest on the electric 
presence of Tallulah Bankhead. Cast as 
Sophie Wing, an actress with an overt 
personality and a familiar problem (Enoch 
Arden redivivus), Miss Bankhead goes 
to town in a role that has little depth but 
considerable histrionic elbow room. 

For reasons flimsily justified in the 
play’s denouement, Sophie’s husband, 
Jim Hapgood (Henry Hull) decamped 
to Europe when the war broke out in 
1989. Shortly thereafter Hapgood was 
reported missing in action. But Jim, one 

athers from the literate conversation of 

is friends and relatives, is hardly the 
man to take death lying down, or de- 
sert a gag still-born. So, on the eve of 
Sophie’s marriage to her patient leading 
man, a cryptic telegram Ahints that her 
Enoch Arden is alive, bubbling over with 
comma as ever, and tardily-on his way 
ome. 


The Bankhead Way: Except for a 
deftly dialogued first act and the dis- 
appointing final scene of the third, “Fool- 
ish Notion” is fantasy in which Sophie, 
her leading man (Donald Cook), her 
father (Aubrey Mather), and her adopted 
daughter (Joan Shepard) see their own 
versions of Jim Hapgood’s return. 

The final scene, Hapgood’s actual re- 
turn, casually resolves what little plot 
has been suggested. For all its drawing- 
room manners ard cocktail talk, Barry's 
play is a good try—but not good Barry. 
Fortunately for the Theater Guild, there 
is always Miss Bankhead cutting fast and 
lucid, fortified by a succession of strik- 
ing Mainbocher gowns. And for the rest 
of us, this should be almost enough. 


Witch-Boy 


Howard Richardson and William Ber- 
ney, cousins with literary and dramatic 


antecedents,* wrote “Dark of the Moon”. 


- when they were graduate students at the 
University of Iowa. In 1942 this “legend 
with music” won the annual Maxwell An- 
derson award as the best American poetic 
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Graphic House 


Tallulah’s no widow, Hull’s no corpse, but Cook (with pillow) wins out anyway 


drama. Unlike the majority of promising 
amateur attempts, this one looks good on 
Broadway where the Messrs. Shubert 
have given it a fine production. 

Basing their drama on one of the many 


versions of the ballad “Barbara Allen, 


the authors extend their attenuated tale 
with hillbilly hymns, ballads, dances, and 
a crescendoing revivalist meeting. It 
adds up to exciting Americana. Geo: 
Jenkins has created an imaginative back- 
woods community in the Great Smoky 
Mountains where John, a witch-boy born 
of a witch and a buzzard, falls in love 
with the luscious, flesh-and-blood Bar- 
bara Allen. 
Although John seems already a noc- 





turnal favorite with a number of witch- 
girls whose figures and diaphanous cos- 
tumes indicate they'd never. be caught 
—— with last year’s ae: he 

gs a conjure woman to change him into 
a human. So a human he becomes, with 
the stipulation that if Barbara is untrue 
within a year after she marries him, he 
will be changed back into a witch. 


Faithless Barbara Allen: From the § 


first the superstitious folk of Barbara’s 
village are uneasy about him, and when 
a midwife testifies that John and Bar- 
bara’s baby was born a witch-child, their 
worst suspicions are confirmed. At a 
frenzied revivalist meeting the howling 
holy folk exorcise the witch-boy on a tech- 
nicality by forcing Barbara into infidel- 
ity with a local bully. (This scene caused 
shocked protests out of town and has 


‘been considerably modified for New 


York.) 

It is possible that “Dark of the Moon” 
is both too earthy and too unearthy for the 
average taste. Even on its own terms the 
production occasionally falters in timing 
and imagination (particularly in the ap- 
pearances of the winsome witches who 
slither on-stage occasionally to tempt 
John with a provocative display of nether- 
worldly leg art). . 

Nevertheless, this is not the’ season nor 
is Broadway the place in which to quib- 
ble about the minor faults of a fresh and 
stimulating theater piece. Richard Hart, 
whose only other New York ap ce 

3 “Pillar to 


was a brief role in last year 


Post,” is exceptionally good in the witch- 


boy’s difficult role and Carol Stone is _ 
properly nubile and neurotic as the way- 


ward Barbara. 


Newsweek, Marcu 26, 1945. 
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“| sure hate this 


running to Athens!” 


If your working day is a series of miniature “‘mara- 
thons” ... running between offices or departments 
just to talk to some individual who, too frequently, 
isn’t there when you want him... by all means enjoy 
the advantages of a Teletalk Intercommunication 
System: ; 

The simple, quick flip of a handy Teletalk key— 
right on your desk—puts you into voice-to-voice 
contact with any other key individual in your 
organization. Talk with several at once, if you 
wish ;; « hold a conference at any moment! 


Teletalk saves time and effort . . . ends waste mo- | 


tion, delay, confusion... speeds work in your office 
or plant. Literally, it adds hours to your work week. 
Whether your organization is of giant size or a 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leleta 


ADDS HOURS TO YOUR WORK WEEK 


modest two-office suite, there is a Teletalk installa- 
tion ideally fitted for your special needs. Teletalk is 
easily installed; it operates from your light circuit. 
Look in your classified telephone book for the name 
of the nearest Teletalk distributor; let him plan 
with you and recommend the best and most eco- 
nomical installation. If he isn’t listed in the book, 
write us. 

Westere Electric Company, Tw. Pos. Mr? aah Seen: Seen 
Shoe and Telecroph Company. BUY EXTRA WAR“RONDS 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. + Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.¥. Cable Address ““ARLAB’’ New York City 





Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


WEBSTERMELECTRIC 
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SCIENC 


When Heresy Flowered rds 


The latest Copernicus biography, pub- 
lished this week, is the work of Hermann 





Kesten, a German refugee and historical ~ 


novelist (“Spanish Fire” and “I, the 
King”). Limned against the black and 
gold tapestry of the Italian Renaissance 
and the Reformation, Kesten’s “Coperni- 
cus and His World”® is more than the life 
story of the scientist who “set the earth in 
motion and stopped the sun.” 

“It was the period,” Kesten tells, “in 
which men found the printing press and 
the philosopher’s stone, in which they 
used the compass and the magic root. 
Then the printer was also a conjurer; 
the sailor, an alchemist.” Even a century 
later astronomers would still be held 
heretics. 


Star Gazer: Young Nicolaus was born 
on the banks of the Vistula in Torun, Po- 
land, in February 1473. Drawn to the 
University of Cracow by its great repute 
for mathematics and astronomy, he began 
to study there in 1492. In that year, 
Erasmus became a monk in Utrecht, Co- 
lumbus discovered America, and Roderick 
Borgia was named Pope Alexander VI. 

Copernicus’s idols were Regiomontanus- 
Miiller and Peurbach, the restorers of as- 
tronomy to Christian Europe. Although 
his uncle, Bishop Watzelrode, had al- 
ready nominated him, at 24, as a Polish 
‘@anon at Frauenburg, Copernicus fol- 
lowed his studies to Italy. 


Ptolemy to Copernicus: For more 
than fourteen centuries, a system devised 
by Claudius Ptolemy, an Egyptian as- 

tronomer, had been accepted as the true 
ce rags of the universe. Ptolemy held 
that the earth was a fixed and immovable 
body, situated at the center of the uni- 
‘verse, about which all heavenly bodies, 
including the sun and the fixed stars, re- 
volved. Much more credible to the young 
canon’s scholarly simplicity was the an- 
cient Greek belief that the world was not 
immobile. So Copernicus began to tum 
the earth about on its axis, to lead it 
around the sun. 

Under clear Italian skies and through 
heavy Baltic fogs, Copernicus tested his 
‘new system. this he did, a century 
before the invention of the telescope, 
with three primitive instruments—a sun- 
dial, a triquetrum (three wooden rods to 
measure the altitude of a celestial body), 
and an astrolabe (a sphere within vertical 
and horizontal rings). 

His conclusions, described in his cele- 
brated book “De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Caelestium” (Concerning the Revolution 
of the Heavenly Spheres), were cata- 
clysmic: The sun was the center of the 
universe, the earth only a planet, like 
Mars, and it and all the planets revolved 
about the sun. Upon: the Copemi- 


*408 pages. Roy Publishers. $8.50. 
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Copernicus with astrolabe 


can system, modern astfonomy was built. 
Although Copernicus completed his 
book in 1580, the manuscript, dedicated 
to Pope Paul III, was held back for 
thirteen. years, A. “cautiously. daring 
man,” Copernicus did not care to state 
his views too bluntly. He was afraid of 
the Inquisition and heresy trials. He did 
not wish (like Giordano Bruno) to be 
burned alive for his scientific temerity. 
Finally when Copermicus was 70, 
Rheticus, a young mathematics professor 
from the University of Wittenberg, per- 
suaded him to release the book. A few 
hours before his death, on May 24, 1548, 
Copemicus felt of the life-imperiling 
pages with fingers already grown cold. 


Antifreeze Dunking Suit 


American fliers have long been 


equipped with special garments in which 


they can safely live and work in the 
frigid, rarefied atmosphere miles above 
the earth. Last week the Air Technical 
Service Command at Wright Field, Der 
ton, Ohio, announced the issue of an 


nylon flying suit which may save the 


lives of fliers dunked in the Arctic. 
Ordinarily, in Arctic water, men will 
freeze in a short while. In the new suits, 
fliers have spent an hour in water at very 
low temperature without discomfort. 
._ The Air Command anti-exposure out- 
fit is coated with a substance (the for- 
mula is a military secret) that makes it 
both watertight ‘and airtight. The gar- 
ment protects everything but the face. 
During tests, scientists reported that at no 
time was the temperature of any * sly of 
the airmen’s bodies more than a few de- 
grees below normal. ee 








A rollicking old-time Saturday night barn dance. A country fiddler sawing 
away at a boisterous, lilting tune...“ Turkey in the Straw.” Rafters ringing with the 
merry shouts of the young folks. Floors swaying to the rhythmic stomp of heavy 
shod feet. “Swing your partners!” calls the dance leader, “with a do-se-do! 
. back to your partners! ... promenade!” The old-time barn dance is fast 
vanishing from American life. But “Turkey in the Straw” is still dear to our hearts. 
For it is in the great tradition of our native folk music: humorous, vital, close to 

the soil. Also disappearing, are many of the clumsy, eld-style pianos in American 
t a a The music of Wurlitzer pia- 
_ homes—largely replaced by the modern, streamlined Wurlitzer Spinette. nen; Gueerdiony: dnd. bebe 
Wurlitzer factories are now entirely devoted to war production. Meanwhile boxes is heard ‘round the 


° . Ao . ld. Wurlitzer is Amer- 
Wurlitzer designers and technicians are busy perfecting plans for the future. Soon after We largest a aa a 





victory they will be ready with a new line of pianos, accordions, _ of pianos all produced un- 


and juke boxes unrivalled for beauty, performance, and value. Watch for them! wen an hae 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 105 West Adams St., Chicagg accordions and juke boxes. 
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MEDICINE 
Feeling No Pain 


In the armed services, as well as in 





civilian life, flat feet are a major dis- © 


ability. In a normal foot, the bony arch 
is held in place by ligaments. In a flat 
foot, these ligaments become stretched 
until the bony structure drops and the 
sole lies flat on the ground. Such feet 
cannot carry much weight; they interfere 
with walking and running, and, worst of 
all, they hurt. 

Early medical care and the right ex- 
ercises will often restore the damaged 
ligaments and muscles—but treatment 
must be early. In the February issue of 
the Naval Medical Bulletin, Lt. Comdr. 
Herbert E. Hipps and Lt. Hugh Neely, 
Naval Medical Corps, describe a simple 
new technique by which they have cut 
down the average hospital stay for this 
condition from 33 days to six. Usually 
after the second treatment, men ask to 
return to duty. 


Needling the Soles: The disabled sail- 
or is laid face downward, with knees bent 
to a right angle. Procaine hydrochloride, 
a pain-killing chemical used in extracting 
teeth, is injected through the soles of the 


- feet into the painful places. Next, the 


bottoms of the feet are massaged for five 
minutes with an alcohol sponge. Finally, 
the patient is ordered to walk up and 
down the ward 25 times—a distance 
about a quarter of a mile. 
Free from pain after the injection, he 
can walk without difficulty. The exercise 
prevents loss of strength and muscle tone 


* in both leg and foot and, at the same 


time, allows the ligaments to grow strong 
again. The injection-walking routine is 
repeated on the third and. sixth days. 
When discharged from the hospital, the 
man is put on light duty for two weeks. 

To the officers’ surprise, the injection 
treatment has also reduced by 50 per 
cent the complaints about sore feet, based 
largely on discontent with duty or en- 
vironment. Fear of the new “needle” 
method, they believe, is enough to scare 
off the malingerers, the misfits, the dis- 
satisfied, and those with only minor foot 
discomfort. 


Vaccine in the Cradle 
Whooping cou (pertussis) causes 
more deaths on the first two years 


of life than do measles, diphtheria, infan- 
tile paralysis, and scarlet fever combined. 
More than 10,000 such fatalities were 
reported in the United States between 
1938 and 1940. Of these, 47 per-cent 
were under 7 months, the period in 
which most doctors have hesitated to try 
the ordinary whooping-cough vaccine be- 
cause children so young were supposed to 
be unable to develop active immunity. 

A group of scientists blasted this theory 
recently in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, offering pat proof 





Shadows show the flattened arch ... 





... their absence, the normal foot 


that early protection against this dread 
disease of childhood is practicable. 

In a 27-month experiment conducted 
by Dr. Wallace- Sako and Dr. W. L. 
Treuting of New Orleans and Surgeon 
David B. Witt and Surgeon Samuel J. 
Nichamin of the United States Public 
Health Service, 3,793 children were in- 
oculated with whooping-cough serum 
precipitated by alum. All were under 3 


months, the majority under 2, when they 


received their first inoculations. The re- 
sult: 75 per cent of these very young 
babies showed sufficient “antibody re- 
sponse,” as measured by the tests used, 
to prove the value of early immunization. 

“The exceptionally high mortality rate 
which pertussis exacts in the first half 
year,” the doctors concluded, “calls for 
thorough investigation of the possibility 
of increasing the resistance of young in- 
fants to the disease by immunizing them 
shortly after birth.” : 


Women Thrive on It 


To meet tremendously expanded wat- 
time production needs, the number of 
women workers in the United States has 


increased in the past four years by 6,000,- 


000, to a current total of 17,250,000. 
Most of the new workers were inex- 
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perienced. More than half had been 
housewives, while almost one-third came 
from school or college. Although women 
were not given the most dangerous and 
laborious jobs in industries, many of 
them faced greater hazards than they 
had known in peacetime. Yet the death 
rate among American women of working 
age (15.to 54) declined one-sixth pen, 
this period, according to a report issu 
last week by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. ¥ 

In spite of war strain, there were 18 
per cent fewer deaths from diseases of 
the heart, arteries, and kidneys. The tu- 
berculosis rate declined by more than 
one-fifth, with 27 out of every 100,000 
women dying from this disease instead 
of 85 as formerly. Even cancer, main 
cause of death among women of this age, 
decreased by 8 per cent. 

Although a large number of women 

worked during pregnancy, the number of 
deaths from ral septicemia (child- 
bed fever and related infections) fell by 
almost one-third. The birth rate during 
this period “increased markedly.” 
’ “Altogether, the wartime mortality rec- 
ord of American women is very satisfac- 
tory,” the Metropolitan report concludes. 
“It undoubtedly reflects, to a large ex- 
tent, the protective measures instituted 
to guard the health and safety of women 
workers, and the care taken in placing 
women in jobs which are not beyond 
their physical capacity and skill.” 


Ten for Penicillin 


There is now plenty of penicillin for 
civilian as well as military use (NEws- 


’ wEEK, March 19). But the. War Depart- 


ment, which last week relinquished for- 
mal control over the drug, wants it un- 
derstood that there is not enough to be 
wasted. To discourage waste, a list of 
ten groups of diseases most likely to re- 
spond to penicillin was published last 
week for the guidance of the public. 

The list, based on experience with 
more than 5,000 cases studied by the 
National Research Council and the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
enumerates these diseases: (1) all staph- 
ylococcic. infections, including menin- 
gitis, osteomyelitis, carbuncles, soft-tis- 
sue abscesses, cavernous or lateral sinus 
thrombosis, pneumonia, empyema, wound 
infections, burns, and en itis (a 
form of heart disease); (2) gas gangrene; 
(3) all hemolytic streptococcic infec- 
tions, including cellulitis (inflammation of 
the cellular tissue), mastoiditis, and peri- 
tonitis; (4) childbed fever; (5) pneu- 
monococcic pneumonia and pleurisy; (6) 

gonococcic infections, including those 
complicated by arthritis, eye trouble, and 
epididymitis (male genital infection); 
(7) anthrax; (8) lung infection, other 
than tuberculosis; (9) all meningococcic 
infections in which sulfa drugs fail; (10) 
bacterial endocarditis, where the heart 
trouble is due to germs susceptible to 
penicillin, —~ 











Yours—to make your job easier... 
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Maybe you can’t getallthe help you. — busy executives like yourself have — | 
need, but you can lick the manpower proved that the Edison Electronic _ | 
problem another way—get yourself VOICEWRITER does streamline 


more time! your work, does speed letters, orders, | 
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Baseball's OK If— 


The major-league baseball teams be- 
gan wartime spring training at Northern 
sites for the third time last week. 

The big baseball news, however, came 
from Washington. After receiving his 
season pass from President Clark ‘Griffith 
of the Nationals, President Roosevelt 
flashed another pea green light for the 


national pastime. He said he was all in 
favor of baseball so long as it did not 


require perfectly healthy people who 
could be doing useful war work. He, for 
one, would be willing to watch sandlot 
teams play. He might even get out on 
April 16 to make the first pitch of the 
season. But Vice President Harry S. Tru- 
man promised Griffith to stand ready in 
the first-pitch bull pen for Washington’s 
opening game. 


Coyotes by the Hour 


Roe Davis of Burns, Ore., is a modern 
cowhand—a flying handyman for the 
ranchers in the “high desert” country of 
Southeastern Oregon. From the air he 
has sown seed for farmers and rounded 
up herds of wild horses. His partner, Bill 
Stevens, 61, became a pilot last year be- 
cause “I made the mistake in riding in 
one of the darned things and I just 
couldn’t quit.” 

About three years ago, the two Orego- 
nians, just for fun of it, took to hunting 
coyotes with plane and shotgun. Davis 
was the pilot and Stevens the gunner.* 

‘When the price of coyote pelts rose to 





*Another method of coyote hunting has been made 
famous in Oklahoma by Henry Bomhoff, president of 
Oklahoma’s Flying Farmers. Bomhoff built his own 
plane, taught himself to fly, and has chalked up over 
a hundred kills and many more probables flying solo. 
He steadies his plane at 20 feet, fires away, then 
grabs the controls again. 


$10 and then jumped to $15, they de- 
cided to go into the fur business seri- 
ously. In 1943, the two bagged more 
than 400 pelts. 

After the bottom fell out of the coyote 
pelt market, they kept on to help the 
state government fight the animals which, 
because of a shortage of rodents (com- 
mon food ‘of the coyote), were destroy- 
ing cattle and game. The Oregon Game 
Commission hired three teams of pilots 
and gunners to kill the prairie wolves, 
and to sell ranchers on coyote control by 
plane. 


Last month (the mating season), the . 
‘three teams, at $12.50 per flying hour, 


killed 322 coyotes in 168 hours. The 
cost to the state, under $7 a coyote, was 
less expensive than hiring professional 
trappers. Davis and Stevens collected 137 
coyotes in 57 hours. 

Aerial coyote hunting is most success- 
ful over the sagebrush range at about 
500 feet, from which height deer, coyote, 
and rabbit tracks can be seen in the 
snow. Coyotes usually travel in pairs or 
families. The pilot maneuvers to come up 
behind and to the right of the animals, 
dropping down to about 80 feet at 60 
miles an hour. , 

The coyote runs at about 25 miles an 
hour. The gunner, using a shotgun loaded 
with BB from the left side of the plane, 


- has time for enly one shot. If it misses, 


the plane takes a long sweep and returns 
for a second run. Of a pair, an attempt 
is made to kill the male first, for the 
female will remain with her mate. The 
male, no gallant, runs away if the female 
is killed. A coyote which has escaped two 
runs is familiar with evasion. tactics. He 
dodges and squats, instead of making a 
straight run. In pelt hunting, coyotes are 
shot only in open areas where the planes 
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may land for the pickup, then take of 
again. sie tiie 

Practice is needed for shooting a 
scattergun from a plane. Stevens nailed 
his first coyote on his nineteenth shot, 
Now he misses about one in five. The 
best kill has been five of eight coyotes, 
His best bag was 22 in a day. 

While hunting coyotes, Davis -and 
Stevens studied reactions of other animals 
to the airplane. Just in case plane hunt- 
ing becomes popular after the war, here 
are a few tips: 

@ Antelope try to outrun the plane, 
When they find they can’t, they. stop 
and watch the plane go by. 

@ Deer and jack rabbits will run until 
exhausted. 

@ Elk run for cover. 

@ Ducks and geese bank, turn, dive, and 
keep out of the plane’s way. 

@ Hawks, eagles, and ravens are hazards, 
refusing to turn from their course. 


Sport Shorts 


Amiss! It was revealed last week that 
Larry Pearlstein, one of the five bribe-tak- 
ing Brooklyn College basketball players 
(NewsweEEK, Feb. 12), was “expelled” 
from an institution he had never entered. 
For a year, he played on the team but was 
not registered for any class. Jack Laub, a 
C.C.N.Y. player, had also participated in 
varsity games from Feb. 13 to March 7 
without attending classes. 


And a Mile: Consistently cutting his 
time by seconds, Gunder Hagg ran the 
Bankers’ Mile in Chicago March 17 in 
4:14.5. But the Swede was not swift 
enough: Jimmy Rafferty finished with a 
last-lap kick in 4:13.7 for his eighth con- 
secutive mile victory and his third ti- 
umph over Hagg. Rudy Simms came 
in third, trailing the foot-racing invader 
by 8 feet. 

















An aerial bag: Davis (right) and Stevens pose with coyotes killed from an airplane 
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Your floors, for example, need special protection from dirt and 
wear! They get that protection when you keep them gleaming 
with Johnson’s Wax. Actually, wax-protected floors grow 
more and more beautiful, are easier to clean and keep clean! 





A waxed home is a clean, healthful home! Keep woodwork and 
kitchen equipment shining-clean with Johnson’s Wax. So easy 
— because dirt and dust don’t cling to waxed surfaces! Wax 
seals against moisture, removing many sources of germs! 


Fibber McGee & Molly 
Tuesday Night—NBC 


Conservation through protection is a “must” today, when we 
want to stretch out the life of everything we have! The tough, 
transparent film of Johnson’s Wax preserves lovely furniture 
through many years. And it’s so easy to use, so simple to renew! 





i a. 
Preserve the beauty of your parchment lamp shades, venetian 
blinds, leather goods and — oh, so many other things in your 
home with thrifty Johnson’s Wax! Today you want your things 


‘to /ast... because you want to buy War Bonds first! 
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How to Fish for Compliments 


THE TROUT that rises to a Royal Coachman today 
won't stir for anything but a small March Brown 
tomorrow. 


And with bass, you never know whether it’s a 
Lord Baltimore, a Seth Green, or a Babcock fly 
that will hook "em. 


But if it’s a friend you aim to please, you re swre 
to do it with a drink of light, smooth Kinsey. 
Kinsey is so rich in flavor, so gloriously mellow, 
so superbly satisfying, that people who like good 
whiskey go for it every time! 

Whenever you have friends in for an unhurried 
moment, serve Kinsey, the Unhurried Whiskey. 


You won't have to fish for compliments... they'll 
come just as surely as Kinsey is blended with 53 
years of “know-how.” 


KINSE 


the unhurried 


WHISKEY 
jor unhurried moments 


Blended Whiskey 86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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White missed the amenities 


BOOKS 
oung Bill Holds His Nose | 


' “When we don’t like someone in 
imerica, we call them a skunk!” 
' Eric Johnston, president of the United 
tates Chamber of Commerce, was ex- 
blaining American fauna to a group of 
Russian farmers. W. L. White, author 
nd newspaperman who had talked his 
ay into the Johnston party, was taking 
notes. He tells the story in “Report on 
the Russians,” published last week. 
But long before the book appeared, a 
pbondensed version in The Reader’s Digest 
ast December had caused the Moscow 
ewspaper Pravda to call White names 
s harsh as “skunk”—and for the reason 
ehnston cited. American and British cof- 
lespondents in Moscow were but little 
entler with the son of the late William 
Allen White, famous editor of The 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. Young White, 
hey said, wrote from the depths of ig- 
horance and his book was “linked wi 
ihe significance of . . . inimical groups 
ere and in Europe, who seek to sharpen 
istrust and icion among the Allies.” 
Last week ite’s book made Francis 
Hackett, veteran reviewer for The New 
fork Times, just about as. mad. With 
hinly veiled Celtic courtesy, Hackett 
rote: “Mr. White fires no guns for 
Fascism, but he rolls ammunition for it.” 
And, on the day before the book’s 
blication Eric Johnston himself felt 
onstrained to say: “I do not for a mo- 
hent question White’s right to say what 
he chooses, but I frankly disagreed with 
im as to the significan 


overemp 
ad about Russia rie Rap He 
The average: reader of White's 


GPhere’s been a big change 


* “Heavy hauling” has shown amazing progress since the 
days of the horse-drawn dray. 


Tapered roller bearings have advanced, too. The most 
notable improvement was made when Tyson developed the 
“all rolls” design . .’. added 30% more load-carrying rollers 
around the raceway. 

Though interchangeable with other tapered roller bearings, 
Tyson carries greater loads... has maximum rigidity . . . lasts 
almost twice as long. For every heavy-duty job, depend on Tyson. 


Pa TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, ONTO 


| Couny THe ROLLS * THE eae 
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If your feet look their best in 
wing-tip shoes, they'll also feel their 
best in BATES ORIGINALS— because 
there is the plus of that invisible | 
extra-width, built in to make them 
“Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends”. 
Then, with your feet “com/fortified” 
_ by “Slipper-Free” styling, you can grin 
and bear the extra mileage that 
gas rationing puts on them. So... put 
, your walking on the “Slipper-Free” 









/ standard and enjoy more style and 
comfort for your money. 
, Ask for BATES ORIGINALS in the style 
of your choice. Most styles from 


$6.50 through $10.50 in U.S. A. 
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COPYRIGHT 1948, BATES SHOE CO. 
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will find it difficult to realize that it is fi. 
report of that Soviet Russia which h; 
poured millions of men and women w 
stintedly into the very front lines which}. 
when the book appeared, were within. 
almost 30 miles of Berlin. | 


What! No Soap? White was astounded - 
because even those high officials whonfl. 
he met were poorly dressed. Indeed, one 
might well leave the 309 pages of Whitest : 
R. vail convinced that, if Russia onlyg 
had better tailors, all would be well ist. 
the best of Soviet worlds—if it weren't 
Soviet. : : 

Even back in the days when Britis 
ladies of note were traveling through th 
new world keeping diaries which late 
were to amaze the historians, there was}. 
less criticism of the inconsequentialitiesh. 
of living than is to be found in Whites# 
book. He harps so much on the lack offf 
toilet paper and the other niceties of lifel” 
that one wonders why he ever left they 
electroluxuries of Emporia. 

In all, White has written one of t 
most superficial books produced by 
visitor to a foreign country. Now and 
again it may hit upon a valid criticism of 
Russian totalitarianism—long since notedi. 
by others. But the total effect will seen 
to any seasoned student of Russia, or to}- 
any néwspaper reader, almost exactly thep 
kind of propaganda that Hitler and Goebg . 
bels today depend upon to divide Americal. 
from its Allies. (REPORT ON THE Ru 
sans. By W. L. White. 309 pages. H 
court, Brace. $2.50.) 


Whose Red China? 


“Report From Red China” is “inside 
information about the Chinese Cos 
munist Army. Harrison Forman hi 
been in China since the outbreak of the} - 
Asiatic war and in 1944 spent six months 
in the Border Region in Northweste 
China where the Communist Eighty 
Army is fighting. He has the greatest at 
miration for the cheerfulness and integ 
rity of the soldier from Northern Chingy} 
who, often lacking even the barest me 
cessities, has fought in 92,000 battles ‘ 
killed, wounded, or captured 1,250,01 
of the enemy in seven years of war. 

Forman’s contribution to the argumeé 
over Chinese Communism: “[It] is & 
removed from Communism, at least % 
we have come to understand the word: 
(Report From Rep Cuina. By Harri 
Forman. 250 pages. Holt. $3.) 


Toad and White Rabbit 


Most well-brought-up children becor 
friends of the White Rabbit and the Re 
Queen, the Jabberwock, the Walrus 
the Carpenter, and even of Old Fat 
William, long before their tenth birthday 
If they are really well brought up ey 
are equally good friends with Mole 
Mr. Toad and Badger and Rat. 

Two great English classics, with apf 
for all children and most intellige 
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FEET HURT? 


IT MAY BE DUE TO WEAK OR FALLEN ARCH 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
Rheumatic-like Foot and Leg 
. Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 
If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, 
you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 
This famous foot authority's scientifically designed 
Arch Supports are thin, light, flexible, adjustable. 
Fitinany shoelikean insole. Dr. Scholl's 
Supports feel as ifthey were mo 
tad: Suswical Supply. Storer. ‘These 
dealers test your s ockinged feet 
for arch 
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D! Scholls sureorrs 
GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURAAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN 
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adults, are “Alice in Wonderland” and 
“The Wind in the Willows,” Lewis Car- 
rolls Victorian nonsense and Kenneth 
Grahame’s ageless fancies. To have lis- 
tened to the adventures of Alice or the 
doings of Toad, just before the lights. are 
put out and the grown-ups go downstairs, 
is a never-to-be-forgotten blessing of 
countless childhoods. 

This week two biographies are pub- 
lished for fanciers of Alice and Toad. 
“Victoria Through the Looking-Glass” is 
a long and learned life of Lewis Carroll, 
and “First Whisper of “The Wind in the 
Willows’” a sentimental reminiscence of 
Kenneth Grahame by his widow. Al- 
though neither is essential to an under- 
standing of the books which inspired 
them, each will bring pleasure to those 
who know that the’ Snark was a Boojum 
(and who doesn’t?) and who have al- 
ways understood that Toad and Ratty 
were no figments. 


Not Even Psychiatry: Florence Beck- 
er Lennon’s biography of the Rev. 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, the incredi- 
bly learned English don who published 
his Alice stories under the pen name of 
Lewis Carroll, is undoubtedly the final 
word on the subject. Mrs. Lennon, a poet 
who lives in Boulder, Colo., has read 
every word ever written about Lewis Car- 
roll and has put her findings into a close- 
packed book. 

As everybody must know by now, 
Dodgson spouted his Alice tales back in 
1862 while rowing with some children on 


- the Thames. So delighted were Alice Lid- 


dell and her companions that they begged 
him to write them out. He did. Dodgson 
was, by profession, a lecturer on mathe- 
matics, and the world has always won- 
dered how aman whose life was devoted 
to sines and cosines could ever have en- 
tered so fanciful a world as that through 
which Alice wandered. 

Although she dredges every inch of 
Dodgson’s life and delves deeply into the 
slithy toves of his subconscious, Mrs. 
Lennon does not succeed in finding the 
answer. Even her apparently expert 
knowledge of psychiatry does not help 
her much. The borogoves of Lewis Car- 
roll’s wonderful mind are still mimsy and 


the mome raths still outgrabe. 


A Banker’s Whimsies: Although less 
well known than the Alice books, Ken- 


_ neth Grahame’s, too, are classics. Like 


Lewis Carroll, Grahame was a “practical” 
man: At one time he was secretary of the 
Bank of England. One summer while 
Grahame was forced by business to re- 
main in the City, he continued his “bed- 
time stories” in letters to Mouse, his young 
son. In these the charming father recount- 
ed how Mr. Toad, owner of Toad Hall, 


-had a passion for automobiles, stole one, 


was imprisoned, and esca dressed as 
a washerwoman. Out of these letters, 
in 1908, came the book which is con- 


- sidered by many critics as one of the most 






















Brown Bros. 
An early Carroll (about 1870) .. . 





CHAPTER II. 
THE POOL OF TEARS. 


© Curiouser and cu- ~ 
riouser!” cried Alice 33 
(she was so much sur- 3 
prised, that for the 4 
moment she quite for- § 
got how to speak good 
English); “now ['m 
opening out like the 
largest telescope that 
ever was!. Good-bye, 
feet!” (for when she 
looked down -at her 3 
feet, they seemed to 
be almostout of sight, 
they were getting so 
far off) “Oh, my poor 
little feet, I wonder 











Culvet 
. . and the earliest Alice (dated 1865) 


beautiful examples of. English p 

Mrs. Grahame’s introduction (the mai 
part of the book is made up of unpub 
lished “Toadiana”) is a nostalgic, revet 
ent recollection of her husband and son @ 
As a study of a writer at work, painfully 
seeking and finding the right words, and: 
as a picture of the English countryside 
where Mr. Toad and all his friends lived, 
it is delightful. 

(Victor1A THROUGH THE LOOKING 
Grass. By Florence Becker Lennon. 387 
pages. Simon ¢& Schuster. $3.50.) 

(First WHISPER OF “THE WIND IN THE 
Wnutows.’ By Kenneth Grahame. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Elspeth Gro 
hame. 94 pages: Lippincott. $1.50.) 








he even clearness of its ‘“‘write,’’ and the 
ease ‘and speed of its action. . . its sturdiness, long 
wear, freedom from repair... and above all its amazing 
record of service during these high-pressure war 
years... give the Smith-Corona Typewriter a special ‘ 


ace in the affections of ‘its users. SMITH-CORONA 


L-C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 


Grin SS Plant 











B-29 Super-Fortress. Photo courtesy Boeing Aircraft Co. 


We’re Winning the “Master Race” 


— by I ncreasing Exports to the Axis 


We're building up a new kind of 
“Trade Balance”—with the axis. Mil- 
lions of tons of bad news— bombs, 
shells, and bullets—have been deliv- 
ered. The export is growing rapidly. 


It is good to know we have the stuff 
to send it over—that we are well on 
our way toward winning this “mas- 
ter race”, We know now we can take 
setbacks in our stride, and go right 
_ On toward victory. 

' Microhoning, the modern abrading 
process, has had a key role in the pro- 


duction of war aircraft and aircraft 


ordnance used in this “foreign trade” 
Better, more powerful plane engines, 
now scheduled for production—more 


reliable operating and replacement _ 


parts—ordnance with a heavier punch 
and greater dependability, are due, 
in a substantial degree to the many 
adaptations of Microhoning. ~ 


Microhoning is a final machining 
process which uses controlled abrad- 
ing to provide a new order of pre- 


MAKERS OF HONING MACHINE TOOLS 


‘ 


cision stock removal at more than 6 
times the former rate. It corrects 
errors of previous machining and 
generates straight and round bores 
and cylindrical surfaces with any de- 
sired surface finish. With an acknowl- 
edged record of wartime production, 
Microhoning is eager to extend its 
new “know how” to peacetime pro- 
duction, 
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And Now We Bring You... 
The National Broadcasting Co. 


“nounced last week the elimination 


middle commercials from its news b: Oat 
casts. The order was effective immediat, 
ly and sponsors not complying will | 
dropped. 

Although campaigns against the inter 
rupting “plug-uglies” have been waga 
against the networks for the past yea 
NBC is the first network to take a 
action. NBC’s plan limits commercials 
the first two and last three minutes of 
fifteen-minute program. But with a tot 
of two minutes and fifteen seconds of con 
mercials allowed in each fifteen minute 
it is still possible for programs to ope 
with headlines, break for a minute com 
mercial, return to the bulk of the new 
interrupt for a 75-second plug, and win 

up with weather and other incidental 


Name, Please? 


For the past month, the running g: 
at the Blue network has been: “What a 
we called today?” The question is n 
flippant. Since Feb. 18, network : 
nouncers have struggled with the lon 
identification: “This is the Blue netwo 
of the American Broadcasting Co.” 
new name connotes no change in set 
but is the Blue’s most overt attempt to 
tablish itself as an independent net 
and to "3a an end finally and irrevocal 
to its former association with the 
tional Broadcasting Co.° 

Eventually, when American Br 
casting Co. officials believe the public 
thoroughly familiar-with the new identi 
cation, the Blue reference will be droppe 
and the network called ABC, thus. p 
ting it in the same name class with 

CBS. 

Last week, NEWSWEEK received a ke 
ter from Mark Woods, president of t 
network, which epitomizes the confusi 
of Blue-ABC employes. Embossed acn 
the bottom of Woods’s letterhead wast 
legend, “American Broedeasting Sa 
Inc.” Then the word “system” had t 
carefully crossed out and the won 
“company” carefully typed in. 


Ginny and GI's 


The easiest way to get on a radio p 
gram has been to wear a uniform. 4 
most every type of show, from soap ope 
to symphony, has had a service mé 
But as the war news has changed so 
the type of soldier spotlighted. Onced 
emphasis was on the Private Hz 
theme; then it turned to the boys int 
foxholes. Now, with the shooting over! 
nearly 36,000 men a month, the trend 














*Until 1941, when the Federal Commun 



















Stickiness that S#ieks 7 


SURGICAL SEAL— War brought a major problem to sur- 
gical tape manufacturers. Natural rubber adhesives 
were out! Available synthetic rubber lacked “after- 
tack”, would not blend with former tackifiers, pig- 
ments. Result: synthetic adhesives quickly became 
stiff, useless, discolored. This challenge to research 
brought forth Hercules Staybelite* Esters, new tacki- 
fiers that blend with all available synthetics, keep 
wartime surgical tapes “alive” even longer than those 
of pre-war rubber. 





TACKY TENACITY —Shoe manufacturers, faced with 
rubber cement restrictions, required a tacky, 
flexible adhesive. Hercules Staybelite Esters, in 
combination with synthetic rubber, met all re- 
quirements—even contributed to waterproofness. 
On other problems, these pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesives offer non-hardening, waterproof, grease- 
proof “stickiness that sticks!”’ 


a 
RR tet etm 
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PLANE PROTECTOR — In industrial tapes, too, Her- - 
cules tackifiers with man-made rubber provide 
an improved replacement for natural rubber ad- 
hesives. Stickiness is increased, lasts longer. 
Tapes are easily and rapidly removed, leaving 
no mark. These tapes serve a diversity of im- 
portant wartime needs, from tight “raincoats” 
for aircraft and tanks during shipment over- 
seas to non-marring masking tapes. What can 
they do for you? 





aid 7 TO MANUFACTURERS — Hercules does not make these 
ap at advanced adhesives, but does produce the tacki- 
e moi fiers and plasticizers for adhesive manufacturers. 
d. so If you are interested in industrial adhesives and 
Ince t tapes and want the latest information, ask your 
Largn - supplier, or write Hercules, Dept. N-25.... This 
pe adhesive development is an example of Hercules 
trend Land research which aids industry in the use of 

terpene and rosin chemicals, synthetics, explosives, 
a chemical cotton, papermakers’ chemicals, cellulose 
dines derivatives, and other products. 





ee HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 


*REQ. U. &. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY © 1945, HERCULES POWDER COMPANY = 1N-215 CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Ginny and singing protégé 


toward the discharged veteran and his re- 
habilitation problems. 

The latest program to feature the vet- 
eran is Johnny Presents Ginny Simms 
(NBC, Tuesday, 8-8:30 pas EWT). In 
1942, Philip Morris, looking around for 
a new show with sure-fire listener drag, 
settled on a format that teamed the come- 
ly, 29-year-old Miss Simms with service- 
men. For two years, soldiers, sailors, and 
Marines paraded before the microphone, 
were interviewed, praised Ginny’s songs, 
and then were invited to make a free tele- 

e call home, with ‘the radio audience 
istening in. But by last October the 
public’s interest in the family angle was 
waning. Ginny switched to interviewing 
winners of the Purple Heart. 


. » « And No Commission: By mid- 
February, although Germany was a 
bloody battlefield and Iwo Jima just be- 
ginning to take its toll, listeners were al- 
ready gerne Gar igo to the final V Day. 
So on March 6, Ginny turned her at- 


tention to the discharged veteran, though 


she limited herself to those men who had 
been professional entertainers before the 
war. In effect, the show has set itself up 
as an oversized showcase for talent-hun- 
gry scouts. 
By last week it was evident that 
‘segue Presents was going to be as popu- 
ar with gifted veterans as Philip Morris 
hopes it will be with listeners. On the 
program 24-year-old Michael De- 
laney Dowd, who before he joined the 
Navy in 1943 had never done better than 
a staff singing job on station WKY in Ok- 
lahoma City, was invited to try his Irish 
tenor on the network. Three days later, 
Republic Pictures handed him a contract. 
The only catch: the particular role Re- 
public had in mind for Dowd is straight 
atics and calls for no singing. 






































THE _AGE 


‘ANOTHER OUTSTANDING WESSON CARBIDE RECORD 
MACHINE TIME: 16 TIMES FASTER FLOOR-TO-FLOOR TIME: 4 TIMES FASTER... 
AND ELIMINATING COSTLY GRINDING OPERATIONS 


Every speed-production record made by WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools con- 
tinues to emphasize this fact: Carbide tools are a ‘‘must’’ in metalworking 
plants of today ... and tomorrow! Now is the time to step up carbide re- 
tooling programs... for present and postwar production ... for increased 
and better production ... to save man-hours... to reduce costs. 

Gains like the one reported here are conservative for WESSON carbides 
... hard, tough, molybdenum steel connecting rods for one of the world’s 
foremost aircraft engine manufacturers are being channel- milled 16 times 
faster... with additional tremendous savings in time, manpower and grind- 
ing machine equipment, because the finish obtained with the cut alone 
is so fine there's no need for costly grinding operations which may “burn” 
the steel and cause rejections. Important time also saved because WESSON 
carbides finish 5 to 6 times more rods per grinding of tool. (Both jobs re- 
corded here were done on single spindle, standard type milling machines): 


new WESSON way 
Tool used: Specially designed 
WESSON Carbide-Tipped End Mill 
Speed: 1400 RP! 
Feed: 12%” per minute 


Feed: 24” per minute 
Tool reground after 8 to 10 pieces Pe Nap oe eh age apt ome 


Finish, poor... requiring grinding needed 
Average cutting time, 10 min. Average cutting time, 38 sec. 


THE OLD WAY 
Tool used: High Speed Steel 
Ooh mee End Mill 


Speed: 180 RPM 


Compare results . . . retool the WESSON 
way ... WESSON engineers and their ex- 
perience find valuable answers to tool 
problems. Get your carbide retooling pro- 
gram started now. Phone, wire or write. 


WESSON COMPANY, 
DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN (Ferndale Station) 
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WEARING BEAUTY 
FOR YOUR FLOORS 


Gives You 
Levelier Floors 
with Less Work | 


Floors always clean and sparkling . . . with less care! That's 
what Self Polishing Simoniz means to you. It gives your 
floors the same lasting beauty which makes Simoniz. so 
famous for cars. And just think... without rubbing or 
polishing! All you have to do is spread Self Polishing 
Simoniz over your floors. Then as it dries you'll be thrilled 
the way they sparkle. You'll also be surprised how easy 
it is to keep your floors clean. Dirt wipes up with a damp 
cloth and they shine as brightly as ever. So insisf on Self 
Polishing Simoniz for your floors! Sold by leading grocery, 
hardware, paint, drug and department stores. 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Red-Hot Sophie 


Show people all knew about Abuza’s 
Home Restaurant on Front Street in 
Hartford, Conn. If they didn’t, there was 
always big, blonde Sophie Abuza—goin 
on 13 and already weighing 145—to te 
them. “Follow me,” she would plead as 
they came out of the stage door, “and I'll 
take you where you can get the best 
meal in town for the least money.” There 
were six Abuzas: Papa, whose real name § 
was Kalish, but who had swapped | 
papers with a dead Italian in order to ¥ 
get-out of Russia, Mama, who, at 17, | 
had given birth to Sophie beside the 
long, rutted road leading out of Rus- 
sia to the Promised Land; Phil, who 
was almost two years older than Sophie, 
and Anna and Moses who were bom 
in Boston. 

Life wasn’t easy. Selling good dinners 
at 25 cents meant that Mama Abuza’ and 
the kids spent nearly all their time in the 
kitchen, scrubbing tables, carrying trays, 
peeling vegetables, running errands, and 
washing dishes. Those greasy dishes . . . 
But this is Sophie’s story.. You know 
her as Sophie Tucker, : big-voiced, big- 
hearted Soph, singing “Some of These 





Sophie started by being loud... 
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BDays.” That is the title she chose for her 
autobiography,*® published this week, 


and this is how she tells it: 


Roar and Weep: “Hell, you may say. 
What kind of a start-off is that for the 
story of the Last of the Red-Hot Mamas? 
_.. T’ve done my best to think up some 
other opening lines, but anything else 

ould be fake. And this is a true story. 
I'm telling it just the way it came off. 
Its what really happened to that Abuza 


Sophie tells her story magnificently. In 
it she has put the gusto of her showman- 
ship, the warmth and pathos of her Jew- 
ish heritage. You how! with her when she 
takes London society: by storm, faux pas 
and all. You cry with her when she races 
back across the Atlantic, but doesn’t reach 
her dyin* mother in time. Most of all, 

ou can relive the dear, dead days of 
audeville--and then take off your hat to 
a showman who knew how to change with 


the times. 


Sophie married at 16, but all Louis 
uck gave her was a son for her to sup- 
port, a name she altered, and a renewed 
determination that success in show busi- 
mess would bring her and her beloved 
family out of the kitchen. She had al- 
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*309 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 







...now a veteran—but still hot 

















“SPOSE YOU LET 
ME WORRY ABOUT IT: | 





























SUST SUPPOSE ANY OF THESE THINGS HAPPENED TO YOU. HAVE YOU GOT THE 
PROPER INSURANCE PROTECTION? THE AMERICA FORE REPRESENTATIVE CAN TAKE 
_' THE WORRIES OFF YOUR MIND. IF YOU DO NOT KNOW HIS NAME WRITE US AT } 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
comprising the following companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 

FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. | MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
ence THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 


‘BERNARD M. CULVER Président FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN Vice 
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“Nothing We Want More Than a ZIPPO Lighter’ | 


ev 


Service men, at the far corners of this blazing world, are 
asking for more, and more ZIPPO Windproof LIGHTERS. 
They are the favorites of the fighting men. 

Here at ZIPPO, we are bending every effort at our 
command to see that the boys abroad get their ZIPPOs. 

That's why NONE are available today, in this country 
for service men or their civilians ... so beware of black- 
market and imitations that may bo offered, but may not 
work... they can’t be GENUINE ZIPPOs. 

ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. N. W., Bradferd, Pa. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION: This engraving sates. 7) -)- nme is stamped on every genuine ZIPPO 
PAT. 2082605 MADE USA. 
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Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 











APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES. 









































_called “The Mary Garden of Ragtime 
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ways loved to sing in that big, booming 
voice of hers and so Sophie went to Ne 
York. 

She sang first in the German Village 
a big, old-fashioned beer garden. Thej 
she became a black-faced coon shouter. 
“so big and so ugly,” a manager had said 
“better get some cork and black her up: 
From small-time vaudeville circuits, she 
made the burlesque wheel. Then she go 
her chance in “The Ziegfeld Follies 9 
1909,” only to be thrown out of her big 
number because she stopped the show i 
tryout and Nora Bayes, the star, wouldn’ 
stand for the competition. But afte 
that disappointment, big-time vaudevillf, 
claimed her, and from that start Sophi 
Tucker became an institution. 


Wanted —a Man: Vaudeville wa 
Sophie dish. She paraded in gaudy ant 
splendiferous gowns and worked like ; 
fiend. She sent money home—and spen 
as much playing poker and buying dia 
monds on time. A Negro song write 
named Shelton Brooks brought her a ne 
song, “Some of These Days,” which is 


‘good now as it was 80 years ago. 


In 1928, the Sophie whom Chicago hag 



















was first billed as “The Last of the Red§- 
Hot Mamas!” As for her “hot” songs, 
says: “I’ve never sung a single song inm 
whole life on purpose to shock anyone 
I sing to entertain.” The death of vaude 
ville: didn’t lick Sophie. She saw it comg 
ing and headed for the night clubs, fy 
keeping ahead of the times is a philosoph 
of hers. Oddly enough, though she 
appeared in many musical shows, sh 
didn't make her first big Broadway hi 
until 1938 in “Leave It to Me!” “Andi 
boy, did it feel good!” she comments. 
And that is Sophie’s story. She won th 
success, the furs, the diamonds, and th¢ 
love of her profession. But there was on 
love she longed for and never had, thoug 
she married, in all, three times: “Wh: 
the matter with life, or with Sophi® 
Tucker, that I’ve never had a man in m 
life to stand up to me and give me # 
pood #8 t- com aire Nim? . L looked f 
im, and I went on looking. For years. 
he exists, all I can say is that he and 
never hit the same town together. We’ 
on different circuits.” 


Alone With a Viola 


Critics can—and do—argue long 4 
loudly over the relative merits of thé 
favorite violinists and pianists. But 
the subject of violists, they are in s 
agreement: 40-year-old William Primm 
is the greatest. It can even be said # 
Primrose, a red-haired, unassuming Se 
is making a Cinderella instrument out @ 
the viola, heretofore one of music's mom 
neglected ste : 

The present-day violin family may 
compared to four voices: The tempe 
mental and expressive violin itself s 
soprano. The violoncello displays an 
most human tenor, and the old bull 
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oo * Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 
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ve 
he knows 
go 
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r big 
Ww it @ 
| MET UTUONS * 
: a 
phi 
wa She can make Monday night stew taste like 
y and dinner at the Waldorf! And her steaks (when she 
ike ¢ can save enough ration points to get ’em) are out 


spen of this world. Come to think of it, she works 


la miracles with those point-free wartime dishes, too. 
ane Only she doesn’t put it that way. She says it’s 
1 is 3 just knowing her onions. 
* * * 

Hi The next time you smack your lips over that 
; Redj- -. extra flavor that comes from a bit of onion... 
ss, she remember that an onion isn’t “just an onion.” The 
inm perfection of this savory kitchen stand-by, as we 
hy one enjoy it today, is the result of more than 4,000 
coal years of development of an art practiced by 
ha the Chinese long before the days of Confucius. 
sci” Today the use of the onion is universal, and 
ne because Mrs. America knows her onions, few 
is, st meals reach our table without benefit of ima: 

onion’s appetizing flavor. 


Uncle Sam knows his onions, too, for dedepdeatod: 
onions shipped to our boys on every battle front 
are doing a big job in adding new spice to field 
kitchen menus. More than one-eighth of the 1944 
bumper crop of 46 million 50-pound bags served 
this purpose last year, with an additional 2/4 mil- 
lion bags consumed by the service men still in 
the United States. 

Even in the face of a critical manpower short- 
age and other wartime difficulties, the onion 
industxy—both growers and shippers—has done 
an outstanding job, aud the benefits of more than 
four thousand years of agricultural “know how” 
are still yours for only a few cents a pound. 





ong 
of tha 
But : The onion industry has found Open-Mesh 
in ‘ Bags are ideal containers for both whole- 
Primm and retail size packages. For many 
said years, Bemis has been a major supplier of © 
ing Sec these bags to growers and 
nt out @ Bemis makes bags of almost limitless 
ic’s mo ope and siees or literally hundreds of uses 
-. and new jobs for bags are being devel- 
every day. Remember that almost every- 
y may & ; you eat, use or wear make at 
mE leat part of i tnp to you ino Bemis Bog 
ys an f 
| bull 





BUY WAR BONDS — YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 

















dle whoomps along in deep, booming 
bass. The viola, approximately 2 inches 
longer than the violin, sings alto in this 
quartet. Though its tone is indispensable 
in the choir, it has been a shy soloist. It 
has taken Primrose’s musicianship and 
style to show this country that the viola 
can be a solo instrument of glowing, 
vibrant warmth. 


Primrose in America: Primrose the 
virtuoso has been clearly at the top of 
his form this season. Appearing last week 
with the NBC Symphony under Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent, he turned in a superb per- 
formance of the William Walton Con- 
certo for Viola and Orchestra. Victor’s 
first post-Petrillo album of serious music, 
released to critics last week, features 
Primrose, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in a 
magnificent recording of Hector Berlioz’s 
“Harold in Italy.”°® 

Primrose, who was born and reared in 
Glasgow, and expects to become an 
American citizen early in 1946, first came 
to-America in 1930 as a member of the 
London String Quartet and toured with 
it for five seasons. He returned in 1937 
to become first violist with the newly as- 
sembled NBC Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini. In 1942, he struck out on his 
own. Though this is only his third season 
as a solo recitalist, Primrose will have 
played about 80 dates by ‘its end, and 
next summer he is booked heavily through 
Central and South America. 

Booking Primrose, incidentally, pre- 
sented an odd problem at first. Concert 
fees are largely scaled in relation to estab- 
lished competition—but there had been 
no solo violist of note in this country be- 
fore Primrose. What to charge? As an 
experiment, he was started at $300 a per- 
formance. In two years he has more than 
doubled that figure, and by next season 
his fee will very probably hit $1,000. 





*Five 12-inch Victor records in album, $5.50. 




















ART 


Listen, Old Fruit 


From the garden and hands of a Mount 
Holyoke College professor come, possibly, 
the most expensive edibles of our time. 
The professor, Henry Rox, uses bananas, 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions, squash, and 
their brethren in sculpture—and sells the 
results. One of his most attractive figure 
groups in these rationed days depicts four 
banana-pigs feeding at a trough made 
of half an orange. The pigs’ ears are 
flaps of cut-away banana skin; their eyes 
are the black heads of pins, and their 
legs and feet are honest clay. Last week 
photographs of the pigs and the rest of 
Rox’s perishable sculptures had their first 
New York one-man show, at Art Head- 
quarters, Madison Avenue gallery which 
shows and sells advertising art. 

What makes Rox’s light-handed crea- 
tions really surprising is that their maker 
is a sober, academic teacher of sculpture 
and the history of art. And the serious— 
but unacademic—artist Rox is known as 
the sculptor of sensitive terra-cotta 
figures, some owned by the Springfield 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Addison 
Gallery of American Art in Andover, 
Mass., and as the winner of five prizes 
in the United States. 





. Hitler Trouble: Born in Germany, the 
son of a well-to-do merchant, Rox had 
started on a successful career there as a 
sculptor. In 1933, when Hitler came to 
power, Rox left. In London, to make a 
living, he began modeling small figures 
for illustrations. Because modeling a face 
is tedious, he tried an apple instead. He 
has been expanding that method ever 
since. 

Advertisers like his vegetable sculp- 
tures. Food accounts have gobbled up 
several. In a Dole advertisement, now on 
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© Henry Rox Photos 
Gardener Rox’s vegetarian swine stem from the same art that produced the terra cotta girl, titled Yearning 
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show, a man and woman not only eat 
pineapples, they are pineapples. Healthy- 
looking beans in conversation (“Hi, old 
bean, you look like a million.”) promote 
an insecticide made by the Shell Oil Co. 
An advertisement featuring Vitrolite in 
egg shell color is illustrated with a box- 
ing match in which one egg-headed, 
clay-bodied figure leans wearily against 
the ropes while the other lies on the mat. 
To Rox’s sorrow the defeated egg’s spilled 
insides, a gory touch in his original 
picture, were cleaned away in the final 
version. 


Grocer Trouble: Pictures of Rox’ 
vegetable sculptures have _ illustrated 
children’s books. Hall Brothers of Kansas 
City are putting them on greeting cards. 
And Rox’s satirical orchestra, including a 
Stokowski whose wild hair is a bunch of 
grapes, was copied in rubber and plaster 
for the Mickey Rooney film, “Strike Up 
the Band.” 7 

Rox’s chief difficulties are with green 
grocers, who object to his fastidiousness 
in selecting perfectly formed, absolutely 
fresh vegetables. At the Covent Garden 
markets in London he sometimes had to 
buy a peck of pears to get the one he 
wanted. Once before the war he had a 
red cabbage sent to him from California 
by air and Dole once flew him a pine 
apple from Hawaii. * 

Nowadays his chief source of models 
is his victory garden, especially for the 
tomatoes, beans, and beets and_ the 
slender carrots, with which to make allur- 
ing ladies. 


Firing Purple Cows 


Before Carol Janeway walked into 
Georg Jensen’s decorative arts store on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, took two ceram- 
ic tiles from her purse, and sold themg. 
to the buyer, most people thought of tiles 
in terms of hot plates for the tea tabi 
That was three years ago. Now Jensen§, 
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TAILOR-MADE CREDIT 
FOR POST-WAR BUSINESS 


HILE putting everything we've got into war production, 

itis necessary to work out post-war plans NOW. Jobs 
won't be made by waiting and wishing. Capital and labor are 
cooperating in this effort. 


Adequate credit is an essential of active business and therefore 
of making jobs. So banks throughout the country have set up 
a two-way program to provide ample post-war credit for busi- 
ness—small, medium-sized and large: 


First, by promoting among themselves the widest possible 
use of newer lending methods. Second, by organizing regional 
Bank Credit Groups—now 22 in number, with 18 more form- 
ing—to back up individual banks in assuring adequate credit, 
especially to small business concerns. 


Private industry and private banking have helped make Amer- 
ica great. By working together they will do an even better job 
in the years ahead. Private banking is ready to supply credit in 
full measure to competent firms or individuals for all con- 
structive purposes. é 


ith. Mae. 


“Financing Post-War Business” is the title of a recent pam- 
phlet. We shall be glad to send you a copy on request to 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y: 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 
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Ir you would enrich 
your life with great 
music...and add new 
beauty to your home, 
resolve now to own the 
Freed-Eisemann post- 
war radio-phonograph. 


CUMIN 


Cdrrce ot thre 


Freed Radio Corporation « New York 


“112 








25 YEARS 
of Daily Shaves 
with One 
Rolls Blade 





And the owner says the original blade is 
still in perfect condition. 

oitongh the sale of Rolls Safety Razors 
is limited to Post Exchanges and Ship’s 
Service stores for the duration, the demand 
far exceeds our ability to supply. ' 

If you own a Rolls that needs adjust; 
ment, send us the complete razor to 
serviced at a small charge. 

Should you have your Rolls servi 
locally, insist on the use of genuine Ro 

arts packaged in containers bearing 

olls Razor, Ltd., name. 


ROLLS RAZOF 


Department J-1 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 

















PARK HOTEL. 


\ conmucicur AVE. & WOODLEY RD.. wasnmaton/ 








in a Carol Janeway corner recently 
opened and devoted exclusively to her 
work, sells tables with tile tops, tile trays, 
fireplace facings, murals, and framed wall 
pieces; ceramic picture frames, chessmen, 
ash trays, book ends, coasters, flower pots, 
salad bowls, and door knobs. 

Janeway ceramics, popular because 
they are vivid and imaginative, feature 
the birds, the bees, and the flowers. De- 
signed with a touch of primitive Byzan- 
tine influence, they are mostly figments 


_ of the Janeway imagination. Her’ snails 


and worms are easily recognizable, earth- 
ily humorous creatures; her purple cow 
derives from the black Aberdeen Angus 
cattle she put on a special order.* But 


her ethereal and poetic birds are com-— 


pletely unidentifiable. 


' Jigsaw in Tile: As a ceramist, Mrs. 
Janeway who is beautiful, blond, and 31, 
is largely self-taught. She had been mak- 
ing tiles exactly a month when she first 
sold to Jensen’s. From single tiles she 
branched out into large designs which, as 
in jigsaw puzzles, are spread over many 
pieces. , 

Mrs. Janeway’s workshép, is an apart- 
ment-studio in a rickety stove-heated 
building in Greenwich Village. Her equip- 
ment includes two small kilns and a pot- 
ters wheel. With three assistants, she 
turns out two grades of work: the small, 
quantity items, which Mrs. Janeway de- 
signs but which are painted, glazed, and 
baked by her helpers; and the one-of-a- 
kind pieces, the $25 ash trays, table tops, 
murals and fireplaces, which are made en- 
tirely. by the artist. She herself bakes 
only the more fragile items, sending 
out the hardier tiles to a factory. 


Art Via Moscow: Mrs. Janeway’s pre- 
ceramic adventures were mostly outside 
the field of art. The daughter of a Colum- 
bus, Ohio, banker, she was attending 
Cornell University when she was married 
to Eliot Janeway, economist and writer 
(whose present wife, Elizabeth, is the 
author of “The Walsh Girls,” published 
last fall). Together they went to London 
and to Moscow. After they parted, Mrs. 


Janeway stayed on as an editorial assist- . 
‘ ant for The Moscow Daily News, as an 


assistant to Walter Duranty of The New 
York Times, and later as a foreign lithog- 
raphy specialist for a Moscow printing 
house. Leaving Russia, she worked for 


Spanish War Relief and finally, in July © 


1939, returned to this country. 

For a year and a half Mrs. Janeway 
worked unhappily in a bank. She quit to 
help Duranty on a book. That finished, 
she was living on borrowed money when 
she started making ceramics. She still is 
not coining money. Jensen’s, d’Hont in 


Montreal, and The I. Magnin West Coast ~ 


stores sell all her ceramics they can get. 
But expenses, she wails, eat up exactly 
half her income. 





®For Maj. Gen. William (Wild Bill) Donovan, 


| breeder of Black Angus cattle at his Virginia farm. |. 
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Del, ight 
your guests 
... by mixing their favor- 
ite drinks the Southern [..:24 
Comfort way. The mar- By *.2:="- 
velous flavor and quality Gm 
of Southern Comfort en- 
hance your reputation as 
a discriminating host. 


The Grand Old. Drink of the South 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT — 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP.. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


#24 
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MOVIES 





Oscar Goes This Way 


; “Going My Way” wound up its suc- 


cess story last week by taking the bulk 
of the top honors given at the seventeenth 
annual Academy Award presentations. 
Nine thousand movie workers voted the 
Paramount film best for 1944; its star, 
Bing Crosby, best actor of the year; 
§Barry Fitzgerald, co-player, top support- 
ing pare Leo McCarey, director and 
writer of the original story, leader in 
both those fields; James Van Heusen and 
@Johnny Burke, composers of the best 
5 ok song, “Swinging on a Star.” 
Ingrid Bergman received the coveted 
Oscar as the year’s finest actress for her 
a. in the Selznick Studio film, “Gas- 
” Ethel Barrymore, long first lady 
‘the stage, was honored as top)support- 
ing actress for her work in “None but the 
ae Heart.” 
special prize was iwwarded so that 
pyearold Margaret O’Brien, co-starred 
in “Meet Me in St. Louis,” cquld be given 
fea recognition as the outstanding 
id actress, 


Strike Three on Brewster 


A young man is bequeathed $8, 000, - 
9000 on condition that he spend ‘one- 
Seighth of it ‘within 60 days, with no assets 
Bto show (good will not eene?. In- 
giisved by. this — intermittently 

for 24 years, Hollywood essays its solu- 
tion again in a third movie version ‘of 
Jisesiiy se a ane, age zeve itself 
arly less e ways of squan- 

g much on little or nothing, 
time Dennis O'Keefe". the 
- el Mortimer Brewster, sad t Helen 


Bitew to spend ‘a million dollars It’s 


- Dennis O'Keefe and June Havoc 





| done for.. 








gual: bat! 
—and how her. crew 
Was saved 


NE submarine sunk with a depth 
charge, another rammed to the 
bottom—but the valiant destroyer is 
. Her engine room is flooded 
. »» Radio communications stop ... 
Then, within seconds, the Kohler 
Electric Plant cuts in automatically 
. . Current ‘is restored .. . Signals 
are sent out... The ship is found 
and her crew rescued. 
This actual experience of the U,S.S. 
Borie is an.example of the many dra- 


matic roles played by Kohler plants 


in providing emergency communica- 


|. tions power for our sea, air and land 
| forces. In addition, they’re 


supplying light and power 
for vital construction -work 


by Seabees"and U: S. Engi- 


neers in every Meatte of war. 


Buy and Keep 
U. $. Wer Bonds 


Kohler Electric Plant Model 1421. 
1500 watts, 115 volt AC, Fully 
automatic. Also available for DC. 


There is scarceiy a field of human 
activity in which Kohler Electric 
Plants do not add comfort, efficiency 
or protection. In models ranging from 
800 watts to 10 kilowatts they are 
unexcelled sources of economical light 
and power—for emergency use in 
hospitals, factories, hatcheries, thea- 
tres, schools, banks, stores; for do- 
mestic use on farms, in summer camps 
and homes; for police radio’and vital ° 
utilities,construction projects,yachts, 
ships and fire fighting trucks.: 

The reliability of Kohler ,Plants 
is assured by the 25 years of manu- 
facturing experience that has 
gone into perfecting them. 
Write for full particulars. 
Kohler Co., Dept. N-3, Kohler, 
Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


KOH LER of KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS. .° PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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TEACHER'S 


pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


Stay SMART 
in the RAIN... 


puy$"G ar 


ALLIGATOR 
Wi DULL 


THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 











SOLE u. $s. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





Experienced travelers bound 
for New York know that all 
roads lead to The Taft—a 
great modern hotel offering 
the most in convenience and 
comfort; with rates so low 
thatthey meanrealeconomy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


T 


7th AVE. 
AT SOth ST. 
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Walker, June Havoc, and Gail Patrid 
help or hinder, each to the best of ha’ 
own talent and self-interest. The mong 
is finally spent after an involved episod 
wherein a yacht is blown up by a ming. 

It might have happened sooner. i 


Paunch and Circumstance 


When London first saw “The Life ar 
Death of Colonel Blimp” in the summe 
of 1948, there were eries of pain fro 
both officials and reviewers who felt th: 
this dramatization of David Low’s famoy 
cartoon character decidedly was not fam 
export. The Daily Mail commented: “J 
depict British officers as stupid, compl 
cent, self-satisfied, and ridiculous may b 
legitimate comedy in peacetime, but it 


kg 
& 


The movie flattens the waistline ... 


disastrously bad propaganda +. Wi 


the respect and confidence of other cou 
tries are of vital importance to us.” _ 
The scaremongers were wrong agai 
England has finally decided to tm 
Americans with this revelation of how § 
“muddles through.” And “Colonel Blimp 


(its American title) is one of the fneg M 


films to come out of England in years§/ i 


Forty Years of Blimpism: A tv@ 
man show written, directed, and ps 
duced—in superb Technicolor—by Micha’ 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger, “Col 
Blimp” introduces its titular hero as ¢ 
Clive Candy, V.C., a husky, gallant you 
officer just returned from the Boer Way 
Gradually, inevitably, over a period of 
years, through the last war and the @ 
easy peace, Candy acquires the chara: 
teristics of Low’s famous cartoon figut 
the aggressive paunch, the billiard-by 
pate, and the walrus mustache, @ jj 


*When Newsweek saw this film late in 198 
a private showing at the Museum of Modern 3 
ran 2 hours 43 minutes. The present United At 
release is 17 minutes shorter, with the besa 
tacked onto the end, to obviate a. 
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huffy, inadequate “Gad, sir!” and the 
f ha hopelessly outmoded outlook. ~ : 
none In the beginning an impulsive Candy 
isody. hurdles Home Office diplomatic red tape 
ming. to search out an anti-British propagandist 
in Berlin. Taking the foreign capital in 
his casual stride, Candy falls in love with 
an English governess (Deborah Kerr) 
but, characteristically, doesn’t realize it 
e an@ until too late. 
mme In the end, an antiquated Candy is 
from relegated to the Home Guard, orders an 
It thal exercise attack on London, and is cap- 
amous tured red-faced and steaming in his 
ot fa =Turkish bath when an enterprising, latter- 
| day lieutenant decides that even in mock 
} war the time has passed to play accord- 
ing to Marquess of Queensberry rules. 
Throughout, the caricature is gentle but 


























© Low—All countries 
... Sharpens the wits of Low’s Blimp 


incisive, and Candy, or Colonel Blimp, 


T COME emerges as a lovable victim of Victorian 
Ss. _§ pomp and circumstance. 

4 agi ; i 

o tH Making Up a Blimp: First as_ the 


 how#@ governess, later as the girl the middle- 
mpy aged Candy marries, and finally as his 
me “Mechanized Transport Corps: chauffeur 
pars ‘in the present war, Miss Kerr plays con- 
-§ trasting roles with a charm and versa- 
tility that alone should be enough to win 
_ pa this British film a wide American audi- 
aj ence. Anton Walbrook ‘is fine as Candy’s 
German friend, and their duel, heavily 
laden with Prussian punctilio in a Berlin 















at youn come is one of the film’s deftest 
er Ve “ampoons. 

od off As it should, however, the burden of 
the the film rests on the characterization of 





™@ its David Lowian “Blimp” and, whether 
he is the personable young Candy or the 
| pennctly old has-been, Roger Livesey is 
‘® little short of perfection. Worthy of men- 
am tion is the make-up man’s art that trans- 
wm forms a dashing young officer into an 

i nile of the famous cartoon 
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NATION’S 
LAND AREA 





Here's a concentrated market... 
more than 14 million people living 
and working on farms,’in towns 
and. cities. 

“Lincoin Land” is America’s second 
largest market. Excluding New 
York, it is the nation’s biggest in 
population, income, retail sales... . 
and ranks first in many important 
market classifications. 

Seles Managers find this market 
easy to get at with salesmen; easy 
to plan distribution for; easy to 
create consumer demand in. 

The complete story is told in the 
new “Lincoln Land’”” market book 
. +. acomprehensive 96-page, three- 








NATION’S 
RETAIL SALES 


color, county-by-county analysis of 
what the sales potentials are. 
\ 


This book shows how to reach the 
“Linceln Land” market . . . how to 
plan sales work and set up quotas; 
it’s a gold mine of merchandising 
information and help, available to 
manufacturers and advertising 
agencies. Ask for a copy—no obli- 
gation. : 


it will show you also why. your 
products will move in volume here 
if. advertised in Prairie Farmer, 
America’s oldest.farm paper, and 
on WLS, “Lincoln Land’s’’ favorite 
radio station for over two decades. 


Used together .. as a team... 
they penetrate deeper! 








Shipping Cartons 


jon at 


in Bay of Fundy 


In this ship’s cargo, salvaged from sea 
water after a 12-day stay, was a shi 
mentof metal parts protected by N' 
OX-ID, the original rust preventive. 

Parts had been hot-dipped in NO- 
OX-ID, wrapped in N' X-IDized 
Wrapper. Cartons in which they were 
eo were NO-OX-ID protected. 

When the shipping cases ... soaked 
by the _ rise and fall of = feet 
twice a day ... were opened, every 
NO-OX-ID Alera enters | part 
was taken from its wrappings in rust- 
free, factory-new condition. 

Send for details about NO-OX-ID. 
Learnhowitcan give perfect moisture- 
vapor protection to your shipments. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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In the Sweat of Their Brows 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


W. come finally in this series on 
reparations to enforced labor by Ger- 
mans in Russia and in other countries 


‘devastated by Nazi aggression. Since 


the first of these five articles appeared, 
two factors which bear upon repara- 
tions in labor have become clear. We 
have seen in the ruins of Cologne 
evidence that Germany may 
be so badly crippled that 
only a small amount of 
reparations in goods can be 
expected. And we have 
heard from President Roose- 
velt that he thinks repara- 
tions in labor are right. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement 
has brought forth belated 
and not altogether convinc- 
ing screams from bitter-end _ 
Roosevelt opponents. They 
are crying out that this plan is slavery, 
which suggests that they can spare a 
little sympathy for Germans if thereby 
they can find material for attacking 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies, This 
brings to mind Macaulay’s immortal 
crack that the Puritan hated bearbait- 
ing not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators. 

The American people apparently do 
not agree with this sympathy. Dr. 
Gallup found in August 1944 that 61 
per cent of those interviewed favored 
reparations in manpower, with 25 per 
cent opposed. Today, he finds 71 per 
cent favorable, with 20 per cent 
opposed. 


The objections of those classical 
economists who say that reparations 
in kind, rather than in money prom- 
ises, are a reversion to primitive barter 
do not impress me. International trade 
is barter effectuated by a mechanism 
called international capitalism. Goods 
must ultimately be exchanged, even 
under the elaborate mechanism of 
credits and balances and the like. 
None of my critics is willing to deny 
that those mechanisms failed utterly 
in making Germany pay before. Why 
should we again put our faith in them 
if a more direct and efficient way 
suggests itself? 

The argument for enforced labor by 
Germans outside Germany rests on 
sound practical and moral factors. On 
the practical side, labor is shown to be 
the only asset which Germany will 
have in sufficient quantity to offer as 


even a token of restitution. 


> 





On the moral side, a number of 
forceful considerations can be urged. 
The Nazi armies destroyed far more 
than military conditions required. One- 
third of European Russia was devas- 
tated. That meant the homes, work- 
shops, farms and other property of 
60,000,000 people. Moreover, Nazi 
Germany forced about 
6,000,000 Russian men and 
women to work for Ger- 
many, many of them over a 
period of years. It was even 
longer for millions of Poles, 
French, - Belgians, Dutch, 
Yugoslavs and Norwegians. 


is inaccurate. Every defini- 
tion of slavery I have been 
able to find sets forth sever- 
al conditions not applicable to this case. 
These include treating the workers as 
salable property in perpetual servi- 
tude. In this case, the workers are im- 
pressed for a specific task for a specific 
time. Their families and property re- 
main in Germany awaiting their re- 
turn as free men. 


An adequate measure of justice can } 


be provided by the ‘selection from 
among Germans of those millions who 
voluntarily joined. the Nazi party or 
served in the S.S., the §. A. or the 
Gestapo. 


The rank and file of Germans will 
feel no pangs when they see _ those 


people go into temporary servitude. |. 


They have inflicted their terrors upon 
Germans, too, over the years. 

International conditions for their 
support and welfare. as well as for 
their supervision should be agreed 
upon by the United Nations. The 
number needed may not be over 
3,000,000 in Russia at a time. And 
the over-all term of the enforced-labor 
plan will, if Russian practice is fol- 
lowed, be only a few years, For 
Russia, in its terms of peace with the 
former satellites of Germany, has in- 
sisted on only a short term for the 
payment of reparations. 

Responsibility for this European 
war rests squarely on Germany and 
the Nazi party that governed Ger- 
many. If there be any justice in the 
world, Germany in general and the 
Nazis in particular should pay what 
they can of the war’s awful cost. The 
wages of thcir sin should be paid in 
the sweat of their brows. 


The use of the word - 
“slavery” in this connection- 
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The Family with Loerywhere to go 


. eens gtandmother’s first reactions to the auto- 
mobile was this one: ‘““What would we do with it? 
We've no place to go/”’ 


But the automobile unlocked a thousand doors to the 
world outside for millions of people in all walks of life. 


Now comes the airplane and repeats the process, in- 


creasing many times over the number of “‘places to go.” ’ 


What’s more, its tremendous speed creates the time for 
travel, whether for business or pleasure. Its indifference 
to the winding paths of earthbound traffic, its ability to 
fly direct to its objective—brings within the reach of 
everyone the farthest places of the continent and of the 
earth. 

Today, the family has everywhere to go! Air transpor- 
tation hands over the keys . . . a couple of hours to the 
city, which the family never had time to visit before, a 


brief afternoon to reach the playgrounds of mountain or 
sea, Overnight to the enthralling drama of another 
hemisphere . . . and a score of new markets brought 
almost to father’s office door. 


Busy at wat today, the Airlines of the United States 
expect to be equally busy in peace . . . serving a nation 
whose market places and whose playgrounds are now, 
literally, everywhere! 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Air Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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This advertisement is sponsored by the nation's airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 
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a brighter future 


Thin air...just plain air... but from it, 
today’s chemists are extracting some of the 
vital ingredients that play an impressive part 
in tomorrow’s better world. 

Sulfanilamide and a whole array of other 
pharmaceuticals for a longer, healthier life; 
better soaps for easier cleaning; shrink-resist- 
ant woolens for finer clothing; phosphates for 
lighter fluffier biscuits; insect-killers and repel- 
lents for improved human health and comfort; 
chemicals that bring new advancements in 
flavorings, dyes, plastics, paints...in all 
these, some of the basic ingredients were drawn 
by chemistry from the earth’s atmosphere. 


In these and in many other new and exciting 
ways, Monsanto Chemistry is 
working toward a brighter future 
with greater human comforts, bet- 
ter health, higher living standards 
and increased job opportunities in 


MONSANTO those better days ahead for all of us. 


MoNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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